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For the Companion. 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
By M. BR. Housekeeper. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 
In the Toils. 


It was Saturday evening. Nearly all of the 
Jarge family of Roselands were assembled in the 
parlor, where by conversation, music, and games, 
they were enjoying in customary 
fashion the holiday of the week. 

Ellen Ramsey and Lizzie Dick had 
just given a duet on the piano, and 
while the instrument was still ringing 
from the chords drawn forth by their 
vigorous young fingers, Miss French 
approached, and laying her hand upon 
Ellen’s shoulder, said, smilingly ,— 

“Tf it will not interfere with any 
engagement that you have made, I 
should like to see you in the sitting- 
room, Ellen. I will only detain you 
a very few moments.” 

Ellen, of course, obeyed; her heart 
beating with painful rapidity, as it 
always did at any unusual occurrence 
since that ugly secret had been upon 
her conscience. 

Miss French quietly closed the door 
of the little sitting-room, and going to 
a black-walnut cabinet that stood be- 
tween the windows, unlocked it and 
from a little drawer within drew forth 
—the anonymous letter. 

Ellen’s very lips grew white as she 
followed her actions and recognized 
the letter, but Miss French did not 
seem to notice her agitation; it was 
in a voice unusually kind and confi- 
dential that she said,— 

“TI think, my dear, that you have 
never seen very closely this disgrace- 
ful letter. You were sick the day I 
showed it to the other scholars. Every 
one of them came to my desk and ex- 
amined it, but no one seemed to rec- 
ognize either the handwriting or the 
paper. It has occurred to me that 
I ought not to neglect any chance of 
discovery, so I thought I would show 
it to you, also, and ask you if you had ever seen 
paper of this peculiar kind in the possession of 
any of your school-fellows. Have you ever 
known Delilah Fenton to have any like it ?” 

How thankful Ellen was that the form of the 
question was such that she could truthfully an- 
swer both questions with an emphatic negative ! 

Miss French refolded the letter and returned it 
to the drawer with a little sigh of disappointment. 
Then she closed the cabinet, locked it, and put 
her bunch of keys back into her pocket. 

“Of course you could not recognize the print- 
ing. Well, I must wait yet a little longer. Some 
one of the parents of the girls may recognize 
the paper. I hardly know what step to take if it 
is not recognized, for I have made up my mind 
that the girl who wrote that letter must be ex- 
pelled from the school.” 

Miss French’s voice grew cold and stern as she 
spoke, for as she did so, the vision of Delilah Fen- 
ton’s false, bold face again arose before her. 

How Ellen escaped from the room without her 
agitation and terror becoming visible to her teacher 
she could never tell; but escape she did, and fly- 
ing for refuge to her own room, she walked the 
floor, wringing her hands and moaning in the 
deepest anguish of spirit. 

“If I only had that letter! Oh, what shall I 
do? What shall I do? If I could only get it back 
before she can show it to papa and talk to him 
about it as she did to me! Poor, poor papa! 
What would he do if I were to be expelled from 
school? He could not bear to be so disgraced. 
It would almost kill him, I know it would. Oh, 
if I only had it back!” 

Then her thoughts took a slightly different chan- 
nel. “It is not that I mind his knowing about it; 
I only don’t want to have him publicly disgraced. 
I want him to know it. I will tell him all about 
it myself as soon as I get a chance. When he 
hears how it all happened,—about the reason I 
had for suspecting poor Edith, especially about 
the letter which I certainly did see in her drawer,— 
he will understand that I wrote the letter only be- 


cause I wanted justice done, and not at all through | 


malice, as Miss French says. He will believe me 








when I tell him I really thought I was doing 
right, and will forgive me and not think I am as 
bad as a thief and a liar because I have committed 
one dishonorable act. It was dishonorable; I 
know it now, and I would never, never do such a 
thing again. 

“Oh, if I only had the letter so that he could | 
not hear of it until I told him. How much bet- | 


ter it would be for every one if it was destroyed, 
and it could hurt nobody at all. 
| left that cabinet unlocked. 


I wish she had 
I would not hesitate a 
















just turning to leave the room when her eye fell 
upon the book-case. 

Miss French’s bunch of keys was in the lock. 

The girl’s heart gave such a bound that it almost 
caused her to cry aloud, and she trembled so that 
she could hardly hold the lamp. For one moment 
she stood with white face and distended eyes 
gazing as if spell-bound upon the book-case. 
The next moment she crossed the room, and the 
keys were in her hand. 

‘The school-room clock had just sounded the 


hour of midnight when the | 


door of Ellen Ramsey’s 
room softly opened, and she 


herself, shoeless, and with a 


dark shawl wrap- 





minute to go and get the letter. Itis my own. I} 
have a better right to it than any one has. And it 
would save everybody so much pain and shame if 
I could just get it and destroy it.” 

So her thoughts ran, from one trouble to an- 
other, but always ending in the one refrain, ‘If I 
could only get the letter back !” 

It is easy to understand how, from wishing she 
could get it back, Ellen soon began planning how 
she could get it back. Day and night the thought 
was with her, and it was in this state of mind,— 
while thus parleying with temptation,—that the 
opportunity came. 

Miss French was rather careless with her keys. 
The bunch was sometimes left in the lock of the 
school-room book-case for hours together, and not 
unfrequently she sent one of the scholars with the 
bunch of an evening to get books from the case, 
which one of the keys unlocked. Ellen herself 
had more than once been asked to do this, and 
now, whenever she saw the keys her desire to 
get possession of them was intensified. 

One evening, two or three days later, the retir- 
ing-bell had been rung, and the scholars had gone 
or were going to their rooms, when Ellen found 
that she had forgotten to bring from the school- 
room a partly-written letter to her father, which 
she desired to finish that night. 

She ran out of her room, and met Miss Louisa 
coming up the stairs with her night-lamp in her 
hand. Ellen quickly explained her wishes. 
‘*Please let me go down again; I will hardly be 
gone a minute.” 

Miss Louisa hesitated. It was against the 
rules, but she was good-natured and always dis- 
liked to answer ‘‘no” to a request from any one, 
and Ellen was a great favorite with her. 

“The lights are all out below. I hardly ought 
to let you go down. In your desk in the school- 
room you say your letter is? Well, I suppose I 
must let you get it. Take my lamp, and be care- 
ful how you carry it.” 

With a smile of thanks Ellen took the lamp, 
and quickly ran downstairs. As she had said, it 
took her barely a moment to enter the school-room 





and get her letter from her desk, and she was 


ped around her, 
aaa stepped into the 
hall. 


Lile Fenton was 
sleeping soundly, as her heavy breathing indicated, 
and, so far as might be judged from the perfect 
silence of the house, every other inmate of it was 
also asleep, save the unhappy girl who was trying 
to remedy one wrong step by taking another 
equally wrong. 

The hall was dimly lighted by a lamp suspended 
from the ceiling, and through the partly open door 
of the Misses French’s room, a dim gleam could 
also be seen. Save these there was not, to Ellen’s 
knowledge, another light in the house. She car- 
ried her little covered bed-room lamp in her hand, 
but it was turned down so low that its gleam was 
hardly perceptible as she moved through the hall. 

The girl’s face was utterly colorless. Her eyes 
glittered with unnatural brightness. She hardly 
dared to glance at the teachers’ room as she passed 
it, holding her breath. It seemed to her that the 
boards creaked with preternatural loudness at 
every step she took. 

Like a shadow she glided down the stairs, past 
the school-room, through the parlor, and into the 
little sitting-room beyond. 

Once there she set her lamp upon a table, and 
sank into a chair, for her limbs were trembling so 
that she could hardly stand. She clutched the 
arms of her chair with a tight, nervous grasp, and 
glanced apprehensively around. The dim light of 
her little lamp seemed only to make darker the 
corners and recesses of the room. 

A little French clock was ticking upon the man- 
telpiece, and, in the utter silence, to her strained 
ears the ticking was unnaturally loud, and, as she 
listened, it seemed to syllable the words, “Go— 
back, go—back !” 

She started from her chair strongly inclined to 
obey the imagined behest, but once upon her feet, 
her self-control returned to her. ‘I must not stop 
to think,” she murmured, ‘‘or I shall never be able 
to do it.” 

By a powerful effort of her will, she turned up 


her light, and standing in front of the cabinet, en- | 


deavored to select from the half-dozen or more 
keys on the bunch the one she had seen Miss 
French open it with. She knew that it was a key 
with a solid head, and now when she looked them 


meena “Child, what does this mean ?” 


over, she found that there were fwo with solid 
heads, and very nearly the same size. 

“Tt is strange I did not notice that before,” was 
her thought; “it is one of the two, and I think 
the smaller one.” 

She put the key in the lock, and turned it. It 
moved freely, but did not move the bolt. She 
turned it back and forth two or three times, and 
finding that it would not unlock the drawer, she 
| concluded to try the other one. 
| At each turn of the key in the lock, there had 
been a sharp click that made Ellen’s blood chill; 
and now for some reason it would not come out 
of the lock. She turned it back and forth, pushed 
it and pulled it,—in her alarm not noticing the 
noise it made,— but still she could not get it out. 

A cold perspiration stood on her forehead, as, 
after trying again and again, she stood with 
clasped hands looking at the hampered lock. “I 
must get it out; I must put the bunch back where 
I got it from, if I have to break the key to do it.” 

In her fright and distress, other fears were 
forgotten. 





She was so absorbed in her efforts to 
remove the key that she did not 
hear the opening door and an 
incoming step. She saw and 
heard nothing until a hand was 
laid upon her shoulder, and a 


voice — Miss French’s voice — 


exclaimed in a horror-stricken 
tone,— 
“Ellen Ramsey! can it be 


possible!” 

The girl gave a shrill ery, and 
fell, as if struck a mortal blow, 
at the feet of her teacher. She 
lay there silent and motionless. 
Miss French stooped to raise her, 
but Ellen pushed her hand away, 
raised herself to her knees, and grasp- 
ing her teacher’s garments, hid her face in 
them, sinking lower, until she lay fairly 
crouched at her feet. 
cried the 

lady, in a voice far more of sorrow than of 

anger. ‘I cannot believe my own eyes. Js 

it Ellen Ramsey I have found, at dead of 
night, opening by stealth my private cabinet ?” 

“Oh, I wish I were dead! Ido! Ido!” wailed 
Ellen, in a tone of such overpowering misery that 
her teacher’s kind eyes filled with tears, and spite 
of her indignation and surprise, her voice grew 
sympathetic as she spoke. 

‘What does it mean! Give me some explana- 
tion of this unaccountable conduct. Have you 
been asleep? Dreaming? But where did you get 
my keys? Speak tome. What am I to think ? 
What was your object in trying to open the cabi- 
net? It could not have been theft.” 

“Oh no—no—no!” sobbed Ellen; ‘‘the letter is 
my own; it would not have been stealing to take 
that.” 

‘“‘What letter? What do you mean ?” 

“The anonymous letter. It is mine; I wrote it. 
O Miss French, I do wish you would kill me this 
minute! I don’t want to live any longer!” 

“Hush, you foolish child!” said Miss French, 
| her voice growing sterner as she began to realize 
the truth. ‘‘You do not know what you are say- 

ing. If you feel yourself unfit to live, how very 
|much more are you unfit to die. Stand up; let 
| loose my dress, and compose yourself sufficiently 
to give me a full account of this matter, for even 
yet I cannot believe that I understand it.” 

Cowed by the stern voice and words, Ellen 
managed at last to get to her feet, but she trem- 
bled so, and looked so wan and exhausted, that 

| pity again overcame Miss French’s anger, and she 
| led her to a sofa and sat down by her side. 

| “Now let me hear a full confession of all that 
| you have done wrong, and of what has tempted 
| you to do it. Did you say that you wrote the 
anonymous letter ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I wrote it,” whispered Ellen. 

“And did you— Surely it cannot be that you 
stole the other one from the school-room desk ?” 

| “Indeed —indeed, I did not!” and Ellen, for 
the first time since Miss French’s entrance, raised 
her eyes to her teacher's face. ‘I wrote the letter, 
but I did not think then I was doing anything 
mean or wicked. I thought I was doing right; I 
| meant to do right, but it was all wrong; I know 
| it now, and you were quite right in what you said 
about it. I don’t understand how it happened, 
but I did see that letter in Edith’s drawer. I saw 
it there myself, or I never would have told about 
it. I thought you ought to know, but I was 
| afraid the girls would call me a tale-bearer if 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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I told you; and besides, I just couldn’t bear to 
stand up before them all and accuse her openly. 
I see now that what I did do was a great deal 
worse, but I did not think so then.” 

“You the letter in Edith Lippincott’s 
drawer ?” Miss French asked, in utter astonish- 
Then she added, hastily, ‘But never mind 
that now. Why have you not told me all this 
long Why, when you found you had 
accused Edith wrongfully, did you not confess to 
me that you had written the letter ?” 

‘‘Because—because”—Ellen’s voice was almost 
inaudible through agitation—“‘tyou said that if 
you found out the girl who wrote the letter, no 
matter who she was, you would expel her from 
the school.” 

Miss French bit her lips. It was not the first 
time she had had cause to regret her own impul- 
sive temper. “If you were bold enough to com- 
mit a deed such as I have found you out in to- 
night, I should think you would be bold enough 
to brave any punishment I could inflict.” 

“T don’t mind for myself—not much; it was 
papa I have been thinking about. Don't you know 
it would break his heart to have me so disgraced ? 
O Miss French, if you would just punish me my- 
self for what I have done, so that it couldn’t hurt 
him any, I would be glad and thankful to endure 
any punishment you chose. I would not care if 
only poor—poor papa did not have to suffer too.” 

Ellen’s voice gave way, and tears now flowing 
freely, she laid her head upon the arm of the sofa 
and cried bitterly. 

“We will say no more to-night,” Miss French 
said at length, rising as she spoke. ‘You must 
go back to your room and try to get to sleep, or 
you will be sick again.” 

“OQ Miss French!” Ellen cried, catching her 
teacher’s dress, and gazing imploringly into her 
face; ‘tis there any chance for me? 
possibly forgive me? 


saw 
nent. 


ago? 


Could you 


expel me, or to let everybody know my disgrace. 
I won’t complain of any punishment that don’t 
hurt papa too.” 

Miss French was strongly tempted to kiss the 
sweet, loving face that was raised so pitifully te 
hers, but she felt that her present position as judge 
must keep her mindful of justice rather than 


mercy ; so she only said, gravely, as she laid her | 
: ) | 


hand upon Ellen’s head, 

“You may be sure that I shall bring no sorrow 
upon your father that can be avoided. I am truly 
sorry [ made the threat I did, but having made it, 
Ido not now see exactly how I can avoid fulfil- 
ling it. Let us go to our rooms now, for we both 
need rest and quiet.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


TOLD ON A PULLMAN. 


“Do not dare to take it, did you say? Well, I'm 
glad I can say that I can take it or leave it, as I 
please,” and the young fellow who had invited his 
travelling acquaintance to drink, screwed the flask's 
cover down, fitted on its drinking-cup, and replaced 
it in his pocket. 

“TL always carry a little of the right sort A 1,” he 
said, with an air of superior judgment. “Are you a 
teetotaller, sir?” 

“I don’t like the word ‘teetotaller,’ sir, but I never 
drink. I dare not,” repeated the older man. 


On flew the train, the car swaying, the rattle be- 


coming a roar when the door opened, the stillness at 
stopping-places emphasized by the sough of high 
Still neither of the 
men left the smoking compartment of the Pullman 


wind and the beating of rain. 


ear. The younger traveller became absorbed in a 
bundle of formal-looking letters, over which he 


smoked two cigars before speaking again. 

“It must be late,” at length he said. “What! After 
eleven o'clock? 
and go to my berth. 
companion I’ve fallen in with, sir. Every time I've 
looked up for two hours I’ve observed you looking at 
me seriously. i 

“I've been wondering what your alert face will be 
like in ten years.” 

“A regular sober-sides face, you may depend on 
that. Full of business—that’s what 
for.”’ 

“Well, I hope it may be. Somehow I find myself 
taking an extraordinary interest in the question. If 
you will permit me, I'll tell you why.” 


” 


See anything wrong? 


I'm going in 


*Teetotal story, sir?” said the young man, banter- 
ingly. 

“You might call it that.” 

“IT guess I must have heard it already. Teetotal 
stories are mighty stale.” 

“Degradation through drink is a fact that is ever 
stule, and ever freshly illustrated. I was going to tell 
you a personal experience.” 

* You don't look like a reformed drunkard, sir.” 

“No, Lnever drank. But I dearly loved one who 
did. Shall [ tell you about him?” 

“If it will not be too painful, sir,” said the young 
fellow, moved to sympathy by something in the man’s 
tone. 

“Well, first read a part of a letter I received some 
time ago,” said the older man, putting his hand in his 
coat pocket and taking out a huge pocket-book, in 
which there were many papers, from which he took 
the letter. 

rhe young fellow took it, and read, with a strong 
sensation of intruding upon private grief: 

“Ah, my dear fellow, I have three little children 
and a wife whose childlike and innocent life should 
have led me to better things. Many a care and many 
a sorrow she has had since she married me, and many 
a time, God knows, I've been deeply penitent to have 
given her cause for grief. 

“But Thave the restless blood of a drunkard in my 
veins, and it carries me away to dreadful and dis 
graceful sprees. I promise—I swear off—1 protest by 
all that's good and holy that liquor shall never pass 


Enough, I mean, not to | 


Well, [ll have another little taste | 
You’re about the most silent | 


_THE YOUTH'’S 
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| my lips again, but all to no purpose. A craving—a 


devil—takes possession of me, and after weeks, or 
even months, of abstention, I break out, and degrade 
myself and shame my children, and heap misery on 
them and my wife. 

“The old year is closing as I write, and the new 
comes up before me like an enemy—so much do I feel 
my weakness. That God may close my old life and 
open @ new and better one to me is the cry of my 
heart to-night. For if I do not find strength, that 
the past gives me no hope of gaining, before the leaves 
of next summer wither I shall fill a drunkard’s grave, 
and leave my wife and little ones to the mercy of the 
world.” 


“Surely the man who wrote that never drank again,” 
said the young traveller, handing back the page. 

“T will tell you. That letter was written by my 
own brother. I had not seen him for several years. 
He was a lawyer, practising in a place far from me, 
or any of our family. I, we all, had thought of him 
as a prosperous and happy man. His marriage had 
set at rest some fears excited by his earlier life. 

“You can understand that that letter was a dread- 
ful shock to me. 

‘His reference to the drunkard’s blood in his veins 
had a significance for me that you cannot understand, 
for on one side of my parentage I come of a family 
that has suffered beyond telling through the drinking 
habit. Clever men in it; witty, great-hearted fellows, 
| much loved, popular, eloquent. One was a Supreme 
Court judge; two were among the foremost orators 
of their native State. Their fame blazed up in their 
| very youth. It declined just as men began to expect 
| something really great of them. It ended before mid- 
dle age in drunkenness and death. A miserable record, 
sir! 








“On the other side, my relatives are steady-going | 


people, without any brilliant qualities. I take after 
them, and remembering the others, I have never 
dared to taste liquor. 


“But my brother did dare. You remember your 


} can take it, or leave it alone, as I please!’ How often 

| I had heard the very words and tone from poor Randal. 

| Just about your age he must have been when he used 

| to meet my expostulations by that current boast of 
young men, . 

“*What’s the use of telling me about my uncles, 
Fred?’ he would say. ‘They craved liquor. T never 
touch it, except for the sake of a little jollity. I can 
take it, or leave it alone, as I please.’ 

“But I'll not weary you by details of his youthful 
escapades. As I said, we believed him to have turned 


| 
, | over a new leaf after his marriage in a distant State. 
| 
| 


| He brought his wife home to us for a few weeks,—a 
lovely, golden-haired young creature. Well! well! 

there’s no use telling about that. 

| “He had finally sworn off then, he 

| were very happy. 


said, and they 
After that I knew nothing more 


of him than that he reported, in occasional letters, 


| the growth of his family and his prosperity. 

The letter which you have read came after a wide 
| gap in our correspondence. I instantly determined 
| to make time for a long visit to him, and wrote him 
| to that effect. He responded joyfully, and in early 
summer I made the journey. 

“On arriving at the village, I was surprised that he 
did not meet me. Inquiring where Randal’s office 
was, the station-master told me that he would not 
probably be at his effice that day; he was a little out of 
sorts, the man had heard. I would find him at home; 
it wasn’t far, and the railway man gave me directions. 

“T found the place a pretty little town of comfort- 
able brick houses and shady, sandy streets—a most 
peaceful place. Reaching its outskirts as instructed, 
I soon faced a handsome house, with an extensive 
lawn in front, well kept, with flower-beds and many 
evidences of care. 


“T had associated my brother’s confession with the 
drunkenness seen in my own town, and conceived of 
him as being miserably poor; hence I was a good 
deal relieved by the appearance of prosperity about 
his residence. 

**Pooh!’ T said to myself, going up the gravel path, 
| ‘he has exaggerated his vice. No doubt he had taken 
too much about Christmas time, and was suffering 
from a bad headache in consequence.’ 

“As I approached, it struck me as rather strange 
that no one was to be seen about the place. I ob- 
served that the garden ran far back to a cedar wood 
or swamp behind the house, and from this wood I 
| thought I heard faint shouts. 

“IT ascended the veranda steps. 
peared at the windows. 


Not a face ap- 
As I rang the bell, I heard a 
With the faint jangle that came 
I stood expectant. The child 
again began its wail, but no one came. 
“TL rang again and again. With each sound of the 
bell the child's voice ceased, to rise again as the tinkle 
| died away. Much puzzled, I went around to the rear 
wing. 
| The kitechen-door stood wide open, a bright fire 
was in the stove, there were dishes unwashed, and 
food in course of preparation, but no servants. 

“I looked into three comfortable rooms, finding no 
jone. Inthe fourth, a large sitting-room, a very little 
| girl sat in the middle of the floor, surrounded by toys. 
| I knew at once that she must be little Flora, my 


| child erying within. 
| to me, the ery ceased. 


| brother’s youngest,—his pet, being the only girl,— | 


| 2 baby of something more than two years. 
| “She looked up at me, round-eyed with wonder. ‘Is 
this little Flora?’ I asked. 

«I's papa’s little girl,’ she answered, very dis- 

tinctly. ‘Papa! papa!’ and she began to ery again. 

“Unwilling though she was, I took her in my arms 
} and soon managed to soothe her by the ticking of 

my watch. Then I carried her through every room in 
the house without finding a person in it. 

“Trying in vain to account for the desertion, I re- 
| turned down stairs and to the kitchen. As I reached 
it, two small boys came in,—little Randal and Fred,— 
I knew them from photographs. 

“Alarmed, they stared at me. Both had been cry- 
ing, I could see. When I told them I was Uncle Fred 
they came to me shyly. 

**And where are papa and mamma?’ I asked. 

“The little fellows hung their heads. ‘Papa is sick,’ 
said Randal, the elder. 

“*But where is he?’ 

“He got up and ran out,’ said the poor little man. 

“*And where are mamma and all the rest?’ 


“*Mamma didn’t know papa had gone till he was 
near into the woods,’ he said, pointing to the rear of 
ran after him, and she | 


the garden, ‘and then she 


| expression awhile ago: ‘I am glad I can say that I | 





them, and they sent us home to take care of the baby. | 
They can’t find papa, and he’s lost,’ so my little | 
nephew explained through his sobs. 

“Scarcely had he done speaking when 
peared at the edge of the wood, and soon 
a group following him. Soon he turned 
his fist at them. 

**Go’way! Lemme alone! Don’ come near me!’ 
and I recognized my brother’s voice. 

“Those who followed seemed either to fear or to 
humor him, for they kept their distance. On he came, 
tumbling over the fence into the garden. Then he | 
picked himself up, reeled, steadied himself, lurched | 
forward again, and sometimes running, but always 
keeping his feet, approached me. 

“The boys, erying and shuddering, stood clutching 
me till he was two-thirds of the way up the garden. 

“Come, Freddy,’ said little Randal then, ‘we 
mustn’t see papa when he’s sick,’ and led the other 
in. 

“Tt was the most piteous child’s voice—the most 
piteous thing, that wrung my heart to its very depths 
—those two little lads ashamed of their own father! 

“He came on, not noticing me till within a few 
paces. He was unshod and only half-clad, just as he 
had run out in semi-delirium, and had been passing 
through mud and water. 

“At last he stopped, looked at me in evident recog- 
nition, trying to control his swayings; then, as if un- 
conscious of any shame, came towards me. 

“<Tt’s you, Fred. When’d you come? 
you lemme know, Fred?’ 

“His hand closed like a vise on mine; his whole 
| strength—and he was a very large, powerful man— 
| seemed to fly to his fingers; but his arm trembled as 
| he grasped me. 
| “fT could not speak. He looked stupidly into my 
| face, with bloodshot eyes, half-open, for a few mo- 
ments; then, ignoring me as completely as if I had 
been always there, reached out his arms for Florry. 

«Come to papa—thass papa’s dear lill girl.’ His 
husky affection was most distressing to hear. I drew 
the child back, but she held out her arms to him, and 
staggering forward, he grasped her. 

“Kissing and fondling her, he entered the kitchen 
and cautiously ascended the steps leading to the hall. 
I kept my hand on his arm, and of this support he 
seemed wholly unconscious. It was plain that his 
debauch had been a long one, for his hair was neg- 
lected, his beard was of a week’s growth. 

“My brother fell into a chair, still fondling his lit- 
tle daughter, and looked dumbly around. I seemed 
no more to him than any senseless object in the room. 
To me, this sodden, silent man was as one I had 
| never known, so changed was his from the bright, 
alert face of which yours has reminded me.” 

The young traveller shifted uneasily, and the tale 
| again went on. 
| Soon I heard voices, and left the room to meet my 
brother’s wife. Poor Lucy! I was ashamed to meet 
| her, ashamed that she should know that I had seen 
| him; I wished that I could have escaped unobserved. 
| Little did I know how far past the pangs of vain 
| efforts to conceal her husband’s vice the poor girl had 
| got! 
| “She came silently to me, unsurprised—not to be 
surprised by anything in life. Her fair hair, that I re- 
membered as seeming blown about her flower-like face, 
was smooth and lank each side her forehead. She 
| looked very old and very pale. Her eyes—they give 
tragedy to black-eyed women—I could not have be- 
lieved that such settled misery could ever look forth 
from eyes of blue. 

“She did not weep, she did not speak. Holding 
my hand, she only looked at me with those hopeless 
eyes. 

“Seeing us, the servant who had entered went back 
and closed the door. Then the little boys stole softly | 
down, hand in hand, averting their looks of shame | 
from the room where their father sat, and, standing | 
by their mother, covered their faces in her skirts. 
| ‘Nota word was uttered in the group, and the hall | 
| clock above us ticked and ticked like strokes of doom. | 

“We could hear the unconscious baby crowing, and | 

my brother’s affectionate mumbling to her. 
| ***Papa’s lill girl—papa’s dear lill baby girl.’ 

“Sir, I don’t think I can tell you the rest,’ said the 
narrator, dashing his hand across his eyes. The young | 
traveller sat silently with downcast eyes. 

“Well, we stood so for some little time, listening, 
Then my brother said, coaxingly, ‘Papa ’ll leave lill 
dear girl down, ’n go’n’ see lill girl’s Uncle Fred.’ At 
the same time he rose, and we entered. 

‘Let me take the baby, Randal,’ said Lucy, very 
gently. 
| ‘Go *’way, Lucy dear! Mustn’t in’fere with baby,’ 
| he expostulated with drunken, not unkindly gravity. 

“*But you want to go upstairs, don’t you, Randal 
dear?’ 

**Yes, I wan’ to go ’pstairs. Go’n’ set baby down 
firs’,’n’ give hertoys. You oughtn’t take baby, Lucy; 
she’s too heavy—must take care not hurt yourself, | 
| Luey.’ 
| The survival of his affection through his degrada- | 
| tion was most heart-breaking to witness. 
| 
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refusing to be assisted in the least, he stooped very | 
| carefully, though swaying a little, and placed her | 
| again among her playthings on the floor. For a few | 
|moments he stood leaning, smiling down on her 
| drunkenly, fumbling his fingers without sound in at- 
| tempting to snap them for her amusement. The child 
| looked up into his face, and held out her arms. 

| ‘“*Baby want to kiss papa,’ he said, and stooped 
| lower. And then, before either of us could reach him, 
| he fell forward full length, his whole weight crushing 
| little Florry down. 

“She cried out, and seemed to smother. The next 
instant he had rolled aside, and there the little, lovely 
child lay, bleeding at the mouth. 

“The poor mother, with a shriek, lifted her baby to 
her heart. It sighed twice, and lay still. Randal, by 
my aid, had reached his feet. The unutterable hor- 
ror of his face I shall never forget! 

“*Baby!’ he said, stooping down. ‘Baby, look at 
papa. Baby—just once—look at papa. O my God! 
Lucy, have I killed my little baby girl?’ 

“Even so it was, for little Florry never held out her 
arms to him or smiled at him again. The mother— 
but I need not describe the anguish of that house 
hold. We hardly knew when my brother recovered 


| 
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called Kitty and Jane and Thomas, and we ran after from the insanity of liquor, for it was followed by the 


| for fuel. 


| Papua! 
“TI did not think he could set the child down, but, | through each of our minds. Then we dashed down 





delirium of brain fever. There he lay for a fort 
night, talking constantly of Florry, and when con- 
sciousness returned still lay there, exhausted, silent, 
a mere wreck, often crying dumbly. Two months 
elapsed before he left his room.’ 

“**He could never look at liquor again?’ questioned 
the young traveller. 

‘sir, he swore he never would, swore it, as his let- 
ter says, by all that was good and holy. And even 
between his protests, he said to me, ‘I can’t keep from 
it, Fred, I can’t—it’s too strong for me.’ I could not 
believe that he judged truly of the demon to which 
he had surrendered himself, but it was no longer for 
him to take it or leave it alone. 

“One day, when we believed him safe at his office, 
he entered the house, looking, I thought, remarkably 
well. But when Lucy saw his face, she sprang up 
with an exceeding bitter cry. He stood, as if listen- 
ing, at the door of the room, looking in. 

«Lucy, where’s little Florry? I want to take her 
out with me,’ he said in a perfectly natural voice. 

“Though quite steady on his legs, and with perfect 
control of his utterance, he had drunk himself into 
absolute forgetfulness! 

“And from that day out, he could not be restrained. 
He would have liquor. Again and again he escaped 
from the room in which we tried to confine him. His 
cunning and agility were preternatural. The demon 
that he had dared to trifle with never left him after- 
ward, and, searching for him after an escape in the 
night, we found him half-naked, face down, quite 
dead, in a ditch. 

“Oh, horrible! sir, most terrible,’ said the young 
traveller. 

“And now I ask you whether I can credit any man 
who says of liquor that he ‘can take it, or leave it 
alone’? The most hopeless sot you may know began 
with that belief. You hold it firmly, and I wish I 
could have a clearer vision of what your face will be 
in ten years.”’ 

The young traveller took from his pocket the flask 
which had led to the story, and poured its A 1 contents 
into the wash-basin of that Pullman car. That was 
nearly eleven years ago, and when he told me this 


story, or its substance, yesterday, it came from the 


firm lips of a prosperous man, scorning temptation. 
i 
MAN’S PLEA. 


Man’s plea to man is, that he never more 
Will beg, and that he never begged before; 
Man’s plea to God is, that he did obtain 
A former suit, and therefore sues again; 
How good a God we serve, that, when we sue, 
Makes His old gifts the examples of His new! 
— Quarles. 
————_+or——_ 


For the Companion. 


CAST AWAY IN PAPUA. 
In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


The bluff above the great crook of the Fly River, 
in the elbow of which our steam pinnace had been 
moored, is from three to four hundred feet in height. 
It seemed to be composed of hard clay; and as the 
top was bare, save for grass and a few low bushes, 
we determined to ascend it to get a view of the coun- 
try, and to look for native “‘smokes”—these latter in- 
dicating better than any other signs the position of 
the Papuan villages. Asa rule, the tribes of the in- 
terior had shown themselves very shy of us, and of a 
uniformly suspicious or hostile disposition. 

Among these inland tribes of Papuans, the present 
sentiment towards whites seems to be one of morose 
ill-will, and a desire to have nothing to do with them. 
Or if parties of Europeans are in small force, their 
impulse is to attack and destroy them. No doubt 
there has been provocation for this sullen hatred. 

Our engineer, an old Malay named Gorem, who 
also performed the duties of stoker for his small fur- 
nace, was told to kindle the fire and raise steam, and 
meantime Donai, our Motu boy, and Pharmé, our 
Malay tracker from Wemao Island, were bidden to 
chop up and fetch on board a quantity of tie hard 
klassi wood which we were here compelled to use 
This was done so that our little craft might 
be ready to start up steam at once upon our return. 

We found the clay of this bluff so closely resemb- 
ling the auriferous clays of California that our hopes 
of finding profitable gold washings in New Guinea 
rose considerably for the time, and my partner and 
friend, Brown, strongly urged a decisive test of this 
deposit before going farther. 

What with several stoppages and halts of this sort, 
fully an hour was occupied in ascending the hill. In- 
deed, we had but barely gained the summit when the 
noise of a heavy explosion rose from the river below. 

“What can have caused that!” exclaimed Brown. 
“Our ‘giant-powder’ !”” 

“It must be—or else our ammunition,” I said. 

“Then the pinnace is blown to pieces!” was McAl- 
lister’s first exclamation. 

“Yes, itis/ Look at the steam down there!” 

The pinnace destroyed, and we here in the heart of 
That was the thought that passed instantly 


the side of the bluff, through brush and across gul- 
lies, in a headlong race to reach the scene of the 
accident. 

But even our worst forebodings paled before the 
spectacle which met our eyes on reaching the river! 

It was not the case of blasting cartridges, nor yet 
the ammunition, which had exploded, but the boiler! 
Through some defect in the pipes, or else owing to 
the carelessness of Gorem, the boiler had burst, 
tearing to pieces the forward end and the centre of 
our little craft, while the stern, which had rested 
against the bank, was driven back into the mud. 

Of the engineer or of the Motu lad we could see 
nothing, but Pharmé lay dead, with his legs in the 
water and his head and chest partly out on the mud. 
After a hasty glance over the wreck, Brown began 
to shout the names of the engineer and Donai. In 





response, there was a stir in the canes at the foot of 
the bank, and the latter showed himself—the picture 
of terror. He had been hiding from pure fright! 

Of the accident he could only tell us that the explo- 
sion had occurred as he and Pharmé were carrying 
armfuls of wood aboard. He had stood a few yard- 


away at the moment, but Pharmé had just stepped 
on board, and was talking with Gorem. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








There was little doubt that the latter was 
and had sunk to the bottom of the river. Of our four | 
rifles and the shot gun which had been in a little rack 
under the awning forward, only one of the former 
could be found, and that with the stock broken. 

A revolver in Brown’s belt was the sole firearm left | 
us, and that had but four cartridges in the chambers. 

The case of giant powder cartridges in the stern of 
the boat had not exploded, however. There were also | | 
a spare compass there, several boxes of biscuits, and | 
a number of other articles, blasting tools, etc. We | 
rapidly took stock of what was left us, and then the | 
grave question rose, what were we to do now? | 








Five weeks previously (having heard various re- | 
ports of gold discovery on the head waters of the Fly | 
River) we had set off from our island colony of | 
Wemao, in the colony’s freight schooner Douglas 
taking along the steam pinnace, provisioned and 
equipped for an expedition up this largest of Papuan 
rivers. 

The schooner had put us down at Moatta, a coast 
village of friendly natives, fifteen miles northwest of 
the mouth of the Fly. Thence we had proceeded in 
the pinnace, our party consisting of but six men in 
all; and now by this accident we were reduced to 
four, and left without arms in the heart of the Papuan 
wilderness, surrounded by hostile natives. 

“Well,” said Brown, very seriously, after we had 
recovered our wits a little, ‘“‘what’s to be done now?” 

“TI suggest that we make as substantial a raft as 
possible, embark on it, and let the current of the 
river take us down to the sea,” said McAllister. 

“And when there, what then?” questioned Brown. 

“We must go along shore to Moatta.” 

“You forget the mangrove swamps,” replied Brown, 
gravely. “And even if lucky enough to reach Moatta, 
we might remain there months before we could hail 
avessel. True, the Douglas will be at the mouth of 
the river six weeks from to-night, but meantime we 
should starve. There is positively no game in the 
mangrove country.” 

“What, then, is your plan, Brown?” said I. 

“This,” he replied, determinedly. ‘Start due west 
from here overland, and strike that Chinese béche-la- 
mer station on the coast. I think the distance can- 
not be more than a hundred and twenty-five miles. 
We can make it on the strength of our biscuit and 
what wild pigs we can kill. 

“Those Chinese fellows are always friendly. They 
will put us across to New Dundee Island, where the 
two ticket-of-leave men have started their sea-island 
cotton plantation, and we can strike a bargain with 
them to take us back to Wemao in their sloop. That’s 
my plan, at any rate. Barring accidents, of course, 
we can be at home in three weeks.” 

“You underestimate the difficulties of crossing such 
a wilderness as this, from here to the coast,” said 
McAllister. Then considerable discussion ensued, 
but after a little thouglt, as leader of the expedition, 
I gave my assent to Brown’s plan. 

Having come to a decision, we at once proceeded to 
put itin execution. Donai, who is a muscular and 
active native boy of fifteen or sixteen, was equipped 
with the only hatchet which we could find in the 
wreck, and loaded with a case of biscuit. McAllister 
took two cases, slung in a blanket, while Brown took 
the fourth and last; he also carried our compass, a 
frying-pan, and a small copper kettle. 

As file-bearer, 1 reserved to myself the care of 
twenty giant powder cartridges and three rockets, 
which were now our sole means of defence and of 
hunting or fishing. These I packed as securely as 
possible in a blanket, with a coil of small gutta percha 
tubing. I was able to pick up a few lumps of rock 
salt and a tin case of coffee, but all our other stores 
had been scattered by the explosion. 

I found a piece of canvas which would answer in 
some degree for purposes of shelter in a rain, and 
got two wool blankets out of the water. These I 
wrung out and added to my pack. 

The day was overcast, with dark clouds gathering 
round the horizon, but it was by no means hot. We 
set off shortly after ten o’clock in the forenoon from 
the river, and climbed the bluff again—with now what 
different feelings! Two hours before we had stood 
there with hopes high of finding a fortune in these 
clay banks. Now our only thoughts were of self- 
preservation and escape. 

From the summit of the hill Brown took our bear- 
ings with the compass. Fifteen or twenty miles to 
westward there was a considerable range of moun- 
tains. Our course was laid toward one particular peak 
of these; Brown believed we had better pass to 
northward of it. Three smokes were in sight, evi- 
dently from a native camp or village a few miles 
to the southwest of us. 

The course being agreed on, Brown put Donai in 
advance of himself, to lop off boughs and branches 
with his hatchet, and thus began our first wild efforts 
to penetrate a New Guinea wilderness. 

Immediately we found ourselves in a tangled 
swamp, wet in places, with a dense growth of long- 
bladed grass, eight and ten feet in height, the silicious 
edges of which were sharp as knives. <A species of 
tir, with wide-spread branches, grew amidst the grass. 

We were obliged to force our way through the 
thickets by the sheer weight of our bodies, and tramp 
a path the best way we could. For an hour or two 
we pressed steadily forward, aided a little at times 
by finding beaten trails, made either by natives or by 
wild beasts. 

About midday we came to a great lagoon, a mile or 
more in length, very muddy, with some stagnant 
water. Scarcely had we opened it when Donai cried, 
**Baddaba !” (big pig) pointing across. Wallowing in 
the mire on the other side was a drove of wild pigs, 
sixty or seventy in number, all grunting contentedly 
in the full enjoyment of their mucky bed. The distance 
across the lagoon was two or three hundred yards. 

“Give me one of those cartridges and I will work 
round there and toss it into the drove,” said Brown. 
“If I’m fortunate, we will dine on pork.” 

“Well, look out for yourself in firing it,” I said; 
and McAllister added that we would lie by there and 
see the fun. 

Brown set off. We watched him work his way 
around the foot of the bog, to the south of us; his 
course through the high grass could be traced by the 
sway of the thicket. In about twenty minutes he got 
round near the drove; then there was quiet for some 
time. 








| not knowing from whence the danger impended, all 


|; and then we saw one pig high in the air. 


, | trail, and came upon him in the very act of securing | 














sharp “Ough! an Instantly there was a pene | view, am view, among the trees, the forms of four natives— 


scramble; the whole drove rushed out of the muck | 
and water, but gathered densely together, evidently 


grunting and barking, with uplifted snouts and bris- | 
tles raised. } 


men, armed each with a spear. They stopped ab- 
ruptly, however, at first sight of us, and stood in the 


| shadows, glowering in sullen amazement. | 


One of them was truly an odd-looking being. He 
was black as a coal, but his woolly hair was stuck 


Directly over them we then plainly saw a little | full of white feathers; and his arms were nearly cov- 


wavering thread of white smoke—and held our | ered with white shell-bracelets. 


breaths. Brown had thrown the cartridge. The pigs 
saw or sniffed the smoke. Instantly there was a | 
chorus of gruff barkings, and they turned torun. But | 
an explosion followed before they had time to scatter, 
He fell 
with a shrill squeal into the water out towards us. | 


| Other squealings followed. 


We hurried around the lagoon, following Brown's 


a plump little piebald porker. Two others lay amongst | 
the reeds close by. ‘This does very well for one shot!” 
he exclaimed. 

Donai fairly danced with delight at the prospect | 
which Brown’s rapid butchering presented; ‘Boroma 
senk, boroma senk,” he said over and over to himself, | 
in a kind of ecstatic savage chant. The youngster 
had not tasted fresh meat for more than a week, | 
which had, no doubt, been a great privation for a 
growing young Papuan. | 

Carrying our pig to a clump of klassi wood, a fire | 
was kindled; and, after the usual difficulties, a very | 
relishable bush-dinner was made there. Gradually, as | 
the afternoon drew on, we approached the mountain 
range towards which our course was directed, leaving 
the reedy plain behind and gaining higher ground, 
where there were many palms. 

The walking improved greatly. Good progress was 
made for several miles; but the forest had grown too 
thick for keeping the hills in sight. 

At length, I sent Donai up a tree for a look ahead. | 
Somewhat to our disappointment, the lad 
reported that we were near a high, pre- 
cipitous ridge of land, on which stood a 
native village. He could see a smoke and 
also several tree-houses. The summit of 
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CAST AWAY 


the ridge was open land, or else had been cleared of 
forest, all save a few large trees. 

And here I may remark that throughout the interior 
of New Guinea we invariably—save in a few instances 
on the banks of the Fly River—found the native vil- 
lages on the tops of high hills, with the huts either in 
trees, or as was most frequent, tilted up on high piles, 
looking more like exaggerated bird-houses than the 
habitations of men. 

“We must keep clear of the village,” said Brown, 
“for we are not in a condition to get into more inti- 
mate relations with the savages in it.” In this I 
agreed with him fully; and we made a detour, with 
the intention of resuming our course beyond the 
ridge. But we had proceeded only a short distance 
when McAllister saw a large snake coiling in the 
top of a little tree, watching some birds. 

It was the most beautiful serpent I have ever seen, 
having gray stripes along the back specked with red, 
and a deep orange-colored belly. The species was 
quite unknown to us; but from the size, I judge it 
must have been of the boa family, for it was at least 
fourteen feet in length. 

“T can kill him!’ Brown exclaimed. 
that hatchet, Donai.” 


“Give me 


| as if dead. 


From each ear dan- 
gled a string of tortoise-shell rings; while about his 
neck and loins were necklace on necklace and girdle 
on girdle of teeth—human teeth, I guessed. In fact, 
his outfit was entirely of this sort of ornamentation. | 
He wore no other apparel. Probably he was the vil- 
lage chief, for he stood in advance of the others. 
Drawing his revolver, Brown walked slowly toward | 


| him, the rest of us following; and I bade Donai call | 


out, “Miro! miro!” (peace! peace) ! 
But the chief raised his spear, and stood shaking 
it menacingly, shouting in a loud, threatening tone. 
He began to step back, however, as we drew nearer 
to him, and finally, after throwing his spear hastily, 
he turned and ran, followed by the others. The spear 
stuck in the ground, ten or fifteen yards away; and 


| we dashed after the fugitives, determined now to take 


the village. 

Immediately, we found ourselves at the foot of a| 
steep, rocky bank; but there was a well-beaten path 
up the side of it; and after a hard scramble of five or 
six hundred yards, we gained the top, and found, 
close at hand, a huge thatched structure, or shed, 


| shaped like a boat, bottom up, elevated over a plat- 


form. It was at least a hundred feet in length. 
A crowd of natives were scurrying about it, shout- | 
ing; but they ran away the instant we came in sight, | 


; all save one, who lay outstretched on the platform, | 
But presently we saw the body move, and 
on approaching it, beheld a shocking spectacle, which | 
illustrates the cruelties of savage life. 





IN PAPUA. 


It was an old man, emaciated, with a skin like 
parchment, and apparently blind. There was a wound 
on the poor creature’s head, and a spear had been 
thrust through his abdomen; both wounds were 
mortal ones. 

In their flight, the natives had probably despatched 
this helpless old creature, to prevent his falling alive 
into our hands; or else, perhaps, he was a captive 
who they were determined should not escape. 

Not a single native was now in sight. We had the 
whole village, such as it was, to ourselves. There 
were, besides this great boat-shaped shed, six other 
small cabins, two built up in trees, and four on long 
piles. Those on the piles were elevated twenty feet, 
I should think, from the ground—literally cabins on 
stilts, a platform being formed by cross-sticks, at the 
top of the piles, and the hut itself, constructed of 
bamboos and other saplings, lashed and wattled to- 
gether with strong vines. 

Rude ladders led up to the platforms, sometimes to 
holes in the floor of the huts, underneath them. 

The houses in the trees were much more lofty, not 
under sixty feet from the ground, certainly. I am in- 
clined to believe that these are used more for watch- 
towers than for habitation. The trees in which they 





He cut a stick about six feet long, and as large as 
one’s wrist, and with this stole up slowly and gave 
the reptile a smart blow across the neck. He ex- 
pected to break its neck, but failed to do so. The 
next moment, the creature was on the ground, writh 
ing in a maze of folds. Suddenly, it struck out 
towards us, rearing its head five or six feet from the 
earth. But a second blow from Brown’s club knocked 
it into a twist of folds again. 
fracas, we were startled by a sharp exclamation, close 
at hand, followed by a still sharper scream, and turn- 
ing, we caught a glimpse of a native woman in full 
flight, shrieking at every step. Evidently she had 


ers, demons, or what not, and had fled to give the 
alarm. 

“Let’s get away before the whole tribe is upon us!” 
cried McAllister. 

“But they’d track us and give chase,” said Brown. 
“It’s not much use torun. This is bad.” 

“Stand still,” I said, “and see what will come of 
e.% 

We had not long to wait. In a few minutes steps 


oe 





Suddenly one pig started up from the mire with a 





were heard approaching at a run, and there burst into 


In the midst of this | 


stood near enough to discover that we were foreign- | 





were, in this instance, placed, somewhat resemble the 
great ceiba tree of the West Indies. It often reaches 
a height of a hundred feet; and in several cases we 
saw them eight, nine, and even ten feet in diameter. 

The natives could no more fell one of these arboreal 
giants than they could level a mountain; and as it 
was already getting dusk, McAllister proposed that we 
| should take up our quarters in one of these houses 
for the night. “It’s our strongest hold,” said he. 
“They cannot surprise us there.” 

This idea did not at first present itself very favora- 
bly to Brown or myself; but on second thought, it 
seemed the best plan. We chose the one in a tree 
at the very verge of the ridge, which seemed to have a 
better ladder than the other, these latter being simply 
two long vines with cross-sticks lashed on irregularly 
for rungs. 

The ladders were suspended at the top, and hung 
down from the platforms to the ground. They were 
crazy contrivances; but we managed to climb this 
one, and afterwards went up and down on it without 
much difficulty. A ration of biscuit had to suffice 
for our supper. 

Darkness had by this time gathered. 





At a distance, 
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in two or three directions, 
shouting and dogs barking. 

“We shall, no doubt, have a visit from them before 
morning,” Brown said, as he squeezed into the little 
bird-cage of a hut, which proved rather narrow quar- 
ters for four of us. “But I don’t see how 
hurt us,” he added. 

The hut contained no furniture, save a quantity of 
coarse, dry grass, evidently for sleeping on. It seemed 
quite fresh, too, which was rather wonderful for a 
native hut. The entire structure was not more than 
eight or nine feet square; and it was lashed, bound, 
withed and secured in every imaginable manner, with 


we could hear natives 


they can 


| Vines, to the platform and to the branches and trunk 


of the tree. But none too strongly—as we had am- 
ple evidence before morning. 

P. 

(To be continued.) 


T. GRINNELL. 
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BELIEVE AND TRUST. 


Believe and trust. Through stars and suns, 
Through all oceasions and events 

His wise — rhal purpose runs; 
The « s of His providence 
Is star-lit with benign intents. 






—Atlantic, 


+> 
For the Companion. 


THE PAGES OF CONGRESS. 


Fifty of the brightest boys of the United States are 
employed at the national Capitol as pages to the forty- 
ninth Congress. Little fellows of from twelve to six- 
teen years of age, each with a round, shining silver 
badge on the lapel of his coat labelled with his num- 
ber, they run in and out of the halls, now darting 
through the aisles under the very nose of a member 
who is making a great speech, now carrying great 
armfuls of books to one congressman, and now tuk- 
ing a letter to post for another, or bringin 
water to the man who is speaking. 

Here one is moving about with a great album in 
which he asks each of the members to write his name ; 
and there, others are busy taking the cards of ladies 
in the reception-rooms to some congressman whom 
they wish to call out. 

The pages of Congress are gathered from the four 
quarters of the United States. They are chosen by 
the sergeants-at-arms of each House, and represent 
nearly every State. The pay of a page is two dollars 
and a half a day, for the session, including Sundays, 
though there is no work for them that day. They 
generally save some of their money, but they must 
spend enough of it to keep themselves well dressed. 
They do not have avery hard time, and on ordinary 
days their hours are from nine o’clock until the House 
adjourn, at four or five. About half of their Saturdays 
are holidays, as the Congress often adjourns from Fri- 
day over to Monday. 

The daily sessions begin at noon, but the boys must 
be present earlier, and file each congressman’s bills 
forhim. After Congress meets they have plenty to 
do in running errands. During a night session they 
grow very sleepy, and as a general thing, they are not 
asked to remain. When a member wants a page he 
claps his hands, and the pages, who, when not busy, are 
generally standing about the clerk’s desk, in front of 
the House, or sitting on the stairs leading to the 
speaker's chair, run to him for their orders. 

There are thirty-six pages in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and fourteen in the Senate. Two of the 
House pages are mounted, and it is their duty to carry 
letters and messages on horseback for congressmen 
from the Capitol building to all parts of the city. 
They ride to the Capitol, put the letters in a leather 
pouch, which they carry by astrap across their shoul- 
ders, and then ride off for answers to them. 

Sometimes these boys carry notes to the President, 
sometimes to the secretary of war, sometimes to the 
attorney-general, and, in fact, to all the great depart- 
ments of the Government. They enjoy their work, 
and they are a little envied by the boys who stay un- 
der cover. Speaker Carlisle, the tall, grave, smooth- 
faced man who presides over the House, has a page 
for himself, as have also the sergeant-at-arms of the 
House and its clerk. 

The pages are chosen by the sergeants-at-arms of 
the two Houses, and before they are admitted to work 
they must take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. A story is told of a page in the Senate who 
objected to taking the “iron-clad oath,” which states 
that the person taking it has never borne arms against 
the Union, and said he would prefer the ‘modified 
oath,” given only to Southerners who were in the 
Confederate service during the late war. Another, on 
being asked if he had ever borne arms against the 
United States, replied: “No, but I have clerked in a 
hardware store in St. Joe, Missouri.” 

Is the position a good one for the boys? Well, on 
the whole, and for, perhaps, one session, yes. Their 
associations are not bad, and if bad boys are discovered 
among those chosen, they are quickly dismissed for 
fear they may corrupt the others. The duties of a 
page compel him to be polite and gentlemanly, and he 
learns a great deal. During the recesses of the House 
they often discuss among themselves bills and ques- 
tions which would be thought beyond their compre- 
hension, and they delight in aping their congressional 
masters. 

Often before the House and Senate meet, they hold 
aminiature Congress of theirown. One of the boys 
gets into the speaker’s chair, and holds the ivory gavel, 
another stands as clerk below behind the clerk’s desk, 
while others scattered about the room make speeches 
just as the congressmen will do an hour later. 

The prince of pages and the father of them all is 
Isaac Bassett, who now has charge of the pages of the 
Senate as the assistant door-keeper. Fifty-five years 
ago, when he was a black-haired boy of twelve, Dan- 
iel Webster, then a senator, took him on his knee, and 
asked him if he would not like to be a page. He has 
been in the employ of the Senate ever since, and dur- 
ing his whole service he has not been absent from 
duty twenty days. 

He came in like one of those bright, active little 
boys you see under him to-day. Now he looks like 

the good old grandfather of the story-book. He is 
six feet tall, and his shoulders are broad and fat. His 
head is a noble one, bald at the top, and having a 
fringe of gray around its sides. His eyes are blue, and 
he has a beard as long as that of Rip Van Winkle, 


g a glass of 





and as white as frosted silver. 
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Mr. Bassett was the second page employed by | senator, and he shows a wooden heart which Gen- 
the Senate of the United States. ‘The messengers, | eral Sam Houston, of Texas, whittled out for him 
says he, performed the duties of pages up until | when he was in the Senate. 

1827, when the first page was appointed. It wast General Houston was the only man Mr. Bassett 
four years later when Daniel Webster asked to | has seen whittling in the Senate, but with him it 
have little Ike Bassett appointed, but the senators was a daily occurrence. As soon as he took his 
thought one page was sufficient, and it was not | seat, a page was required to bring him a bundle 
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Yet again the question of raising money to pro- 
secute the work to completion is a puzzling one. 
The funds already provided are approaching ex- 
haustion, and it is not decided yet how the addi- 
tional sums shall be procured. One scheme is a 
grand lottery in France, under the sanction of the 
French Government, but it is not looked upon 
with much favor. 

All the millions raised and expended have not 
yet done one-third of the work, and it needs very 
little foresight to predict that the work of pro- 
viding means will become harder and harder. 
M. de Lesseps is as confident that there will be no 
financial difficulties as he is that the Chagres River 
can be controlled. Whether he is right or wrong, 
it is tolerably certain that at last, by the present 
company or another, the canal will be built. 

There are some important political questions to 
be settled in the future. Our government is inter- 
ested to prevent European nations from acquiring 
any rights of domain, or control, or to maintain 
an armed force, on American soil. How far we 
should carry our opposition is a matter about 
which men differ; but as it is never the habit of 
American statesmen to attack an evil until it is 
impending, the question is postponed until the 
time when it must be decided. 


— A 


BLOSSOM TIME. 


Nature’s sepulchre is breaking, 
And the earth, her gloom forsaking, 
Into life and light is waking. 
Rise, my soul, then, from dejection: 
See in Nature the reflection 
Of the dear Lord’s resurrection. 
—Phebe Cary—last poem, 


oe 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


The recent widespread labor agitation in this 
country has brought into special prominence the 
organization now so well known as the “Knights 
of Labor.” This is not only the most formidable, 
extensive and powerful league of working-men 
which was ever formed in the United States, but 
also the largest ever formed in the world. Its 


membership embraces thousands of laboring men | 


in every State, and it is so organized as to act in 


until the next session (1831) that he was made a| of pine sticks, and these he would whittle through- | concert whenever it takes action at all. 


page, on the ground that the Senate needed a boy | 
on each side of the chamber. Now it requires 
fourteen boys to do what those two did then, and 
each of these fourteen gets a dollar a day more 


out the day. If the debate was lively, and he was 
interested, he would cut the wood in short nervous 
strokes, and the shavings would fly all around; 





The Knights of Labor have been in existence 
about seventeen years. They were founded in 
Philadelphia by a tailor, not well-educated, but 


but if business was prosy, his knife would be used | earnest and energetic, named Uriah Stevens. 


than did the boys who served in the days of Clay, 
Webster and Calhoun. 
There was more work for the Senate page then 


| 


| carefully and artistically, cutting out little images, | 


At first, the society was a strictly secret one. 
The members were bound by oaths not to reveal 
| the proceedings of the meetings or the objects of 


boats, and hearts, to be given to his lady friends as | 
mementoes of himself. 


than there is now. The old Senate chamber, now FraNK G. CARPENTER. 


the supreme court-room, was during a night 

sec Or 
session lighted with candles. It was the duty of 
the pages to light these, and place one on the desk LIFE’S BEST WORK. 


of each senator. It must oft fall out 
That one whose labor perfects any work 
Shall rise from it with eye so worn, that he 
Of all men least can measure the extent 
Of what he has accomplished, 


There was only one lamp in the Senate. This, 
Mr. Bassett says, stood on the vice-president’s 
desk, and was a tall brass one with a round glass 
vlobe. The candlesticks were cheap affairs, of 
ass, and sperm candles were used in them. 

“Another duty of those days which we have 
not now,” says Mr. Bassett, “was the furnishing 
of snuff to members of the Senate. When Van 
Buren was vice-president he always kept a gold 
snuff-box full of snuff on his desk, and the sena- 
tors would come and help themselves out of it, 
or they would send a page to get a pinch for them. 

“Henry Clay was a great snuff-taker, and I 
have often carried him a pinch of snuff in the 
middle of one of his great speeches. He would 
take it, snuff it up his nose with dignity, and go 
on with his speech, as though the action was by 
no means outof the way. Sometimes there would 
be no page present on such occasions. At such 
times he would walk to the vice-president’s desk, 
take his snuff, and return to his place to go on 
with his speech. 

‘*At one time when making an argument before 
the Supreme Court, when crowds were present to 
hear him, he suddenly stopped, and, reaching out 
his hand, took a pinch of snuff from the box of 
the chief justice, remarking, merely, ‘I see your 
honor uses rappee.’ 

* Vice-president Van Buren,” continued Mr. 
Bassett, ‘“‘when he took the chair for the first time 
called me to him, and handed me fifty cents, say- 
ing that he wanted me to keep his snuff-box, on the 
desk, full of snuff, and that I should come to him 
at the end of every week for the half dollar nec- 
essary to buy it. This I did, but in some way he 
got a week behind, and at the close of his term he 
picked up his snuff-box, put it in his pocket, and 
walked out of the Senate without paying me. He 
had forgotten all about it, and so it comes that 
President Van Buren owes me fifty cents to this 
day.” 

This custom of the Senate sponging off the vice- 
president for its snuff continued until Millard 
Fillmore was elected vice-president, when, the Sen- 
ate having grown larger, it became a great nui- 
sance to have senators rushing up for a pinch 
of snuff during business hours, and Mr. Fillmore 
remedied it by having two snuff-boxes bought, and 
screwed to each side of the desk below. At this 
present time snuff-taking is not a common sena- 
torial habit, and such snuff as is used is charged 
up to the Government 

Mr. Bassett has a wonderful memory. He re- 
members distinctly Webster’s great speech against 
Hayne, and says Henry Clay was the greatest 
orator among all the senators he has known. He 





— Browning. 
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CANALLING THE ISTHMUS. 


It is well known that a French company is en- 
gaged in constructing a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, and every one can see that when it is 
completed it will separate the North American and 
South American continents, as Africa was severed 
from Asia by the Suez Canal. 

Of course, too, it will shorten enormously the 
voyage of every vessel which is now forced to 
make the passage around Cape Horn. It will be 
much used in the trade between Europe on the 
one ‘hand, and the Pacific States of America, 
British Columbia, the islands of the Pacific, Japan 
and China on the other. 

‘‘When it is completed,” we say. There are 
not many people who doubt that it will be finished 
sooner or later, but as the construction of the 
canal involves overcoming some of the greatest 
engineering difficulties ever attacked, it is only 
the most sanguine believers in the canal who ex- 
pect that it will be opened at the time now set by 
the company, in the year 1889. 

The head of the canal company and the most 
enthusiastic believer in it is Count Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, to whose energy and persistency the 
world owes the Suez Canal. M. de Lesseps made 


the canal was to be completed ‘on time.” 

He did not, however, convince unprejudiced 
observers who went at the same time to see what 
had been done and was doing. These latter agree 
that much work has been accomplished, but they 
say that what remains is much the hardest and 
most costly part of the undertaking. 

Beside the difficulty of excavation, and of re- 
moving vast bodies of rock, and beside the labor 
problem,—for the isthmus is one of the sickliest 
regions of the world,—there is the obstacle in the 
way of the engineers known as the Chagres River. 
The canal traverses the valley of this river. The 
Chagres is a very swift stream, and, as it is fed 
from the surrounding mountains, frequently rises 
suddenly and enormously. 

In order to avoid crossing and recrossing this 
river, it will be necessary to divert its channel; and 
the artificial banks must be very high and very 
strong to protect the canal from the overflow. M. 
de Lesseps asserts that the problem raised by the 
Chagres has been solved; but other people who 
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| ments, walls, and fences. 


| the league. Passwords, signs and grips were or- 


dained in order to identify the initiated. 

The method of calling the meetings of the 
Knights of Labor, in the days when it was a se- 
cret body, was a curious and mysterious one. It 
was by making singular chalk-marks on the pave- 


marks appeared in the morning, large gatherings 
of working-men would assemble in the evening, 
with every precaution of secrecy. 

It was not even known to the public, until four 
or five years ago, what the name of this secret 
organization was. But in 1881 the public learned 
that a powerful body had been organized, num- 
bering many thousands of working-men, banded 
together for the purpose of protecting themselves 
whenever they were brought into conflict with cap- 
ital. 

Then the Knights of Labor became so numer- 
ous, and their movements so conspicuous, that the 
society could no longer remain shrouded in the 
mystery which sheltered the early years of its 
growth. It became known not only that such an 
order existed, but that it- had branches through- 
out the Union, all of which obeyed the instruc- 
tions of a central power. 

The members of the body are still not generally 
known. All that can be said is, that it has reached 
into every by-way and corner of the country 
where labor is, to any material extent, employed 








by capital. During the past few months, partic- 
ularly, their acts and demands have caused them 
to be much talked about. 

The order admits every sort of laborer, and en- 
ters into every department of manual industry. 
Artisans in factories, railway workmen, tailors, 


a visit to Panama a few months ago, was received | shoemakers, even horse-car conductors and driv- 
with great enthusiasm on the isthmus, and on his jers, are alike enrolled among the Knights of 
return announced more confidently than ever that | Labor. 


At the head of the society is an executive chief, 
having large and indeed almost absolute powers 
of command, who is called the “Grand Master 
Workman.” A Pennsylvanian named Powderly 
has for many years been the occupant of this 
office. 

There are, besides, a general assembly, district 
and local assemblies, and an executive board to 
advise the head of the order. Each local assem- 
bly is composed of men following a single trade 
or occupation. 

For instance, the shoemakers of a city form one 
local assembly ; the tailors, another; the railway 
laborers, another; and so on. These send dele- 
gates to the district assemblies, which, in their 








turn, send delegates to the general assembly, 
which is the legislative body of the whole coun- 
try. 

The Knights do not exclude any one from 
membership on account of sex, color, or religious 


When these chalk- | 


| The motto of the Knights of Labor is ‘¢An in- 
| jury to one is the concern of all.” They declare 
the object of their league to be, in general, ‘‘to 
|make industrious and moral worth, not wealth, 
the true standard of individual and national great- 
ness. To secure to the workers the full enjoy- 
ment of the wealth they create; sufficient leisure 
in which to develop their intellectual, moral and 
social faculties; all the benefits, recreation, and 
pleasures of association; in a word, to enable 
them to share in the gains and honors of advanc- 
ing civilization.” 

It is no wonder that an organization so powerful 
in numbers and extending into all parts of the 
country should attract much attention. Its fu- 
ture depends solely upon the degree of wisdom 
with which it is managed. 





THOUGHTFUL BENEVOLENCE. 


This would be a glad world if every creature in it 
were to do all he could to lessen pain and increase 
happiness. 

It is astonishing how much suffering can be pre- 
vented by a little attention of the right kind at the 
right moment. An audience of three thousand peo- 
| ple may be kept in misery for two hours if the jani- 
tor does not watch his thermometer; or a whole 
play-ground full of well-disposed boys may be tor- 
mented by one half-civilized bully. On the other 
| hand, a large party goes off beautifully, simply because 
the director of the entertainment has taken thought- 

ful pains to have it go off so. 

Some people seem to have a lovely genius for dif- 
| fusing happiness around them. They are themselves 
| so engaging that only to be near them is a delight. 

Most of us, however, if we would enjoy the happiness 
of making others happy, must try to do it. We must 
avoid and remove causes of pain; we must invent 
and provide the means of enjoyment. 

The most usual cause of failure in this particular 
comes from not thinking. The evening lamp is dis- 
tressing a pair of aged eyes; a thoughtful person 
quietly places a screen so as to shelter them from the 
piercing light. 

“Why didn’t I think of that?” whispers the on- 
looker to himself. Thinking of it is the rare accom- 
plishment. Anybody can perform the trifles of house- 
hold benevolence; the merit lies in not forgetting to 
do them. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, one of the iron kings of 
| Pennsylvania, mentions in his now celebrated article 
|in The Forum two facts which illustrate what a little 
thought may do to mitigate the human lot. One of 

the workmen in the employment of his company hap- 

pened to allude to the increased cost of groceries 
| through having to buy on credit, wages being paid 
| only once a month. 

“Well,” said Mr. Carnegie, “why cannot we over- 
come that by paying every two weeks?” 

“We did not like to ask it,” replied the man, “be 
| cause we have always understood that it would cause 
| much trouble; but if you do that, it would be worth 
| an advance of five per cent. in our wages.” 

The change was made at once, and now the custom 

| prevails in many manufacturing centres of paying 
wages every week. Millions of men have desired 
| that for sixty years. A little thoughtful good nature 
| would have sufficed to bestow the boon two genera- 
| tions ago. 
From another man, at the same interview, Mr. Car- 
|negie was surprised to learn that poor men who 
| bought a few bushels of coal at a time paid just twice 
the price which his company paid. One moment’s 
kindly thought remedied this grievance. 

‘“‘How easy for us,” said the president of the com- 
| pany, “to deliver coal to our men in small quantities 
at cost!” 

So said, so done. 

And as such ideas are exceedingly contagious, a 
very large number of iron masters now provide their 
men with coal on the same terms. 

There are few things more catching than wise be- 
nevolence. It beats the scarlet fever. Despite all 
appearances to the contrary, the deepest thing in man 
is the love he bears his fellow-man. 





| 
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HIS TRUE WORK. 


About four leagues from the city of Teheran, there 
is a remarkable green hill called Pirisebz, on which, 
according to ancient superstition, if a young man 
walks, fasting, for forty nights, without sleep, he will 
become a great poet. 

Hafiz, the legend states, when a poor, ignorant boy, 
resolved to become the poet of Persia, and repaired to 
Pirisebz to undergo the ordeal. 

There every kind of demon came to tempt him; they 
appeared in the shape of merchants, slaves, and 
kings, offering him the treasures of the mines, deli- 
cate viands, soft couches, fame and glory; the woman 
he loved besought him to halt, as he staggered, ex- 
hausted, on his march, to speak to her. But Hafiz 
persisted, and on the fortieth day received the golden 
cup filled with divine nectar which made him “one 
of the four immortals of the earth.” 

A variation of the same legend belongs to the Dec- 
can in India, only in this case, it is the son of a Rajah 
who resolves to be a camel-driver. He is tempted to 
return to his rank and state, but obstinately perse- 
| veres and becomes the most expert camel-driver in 
| Hindostan. 

Still another modification of the same idea was 
The 





found among some of our own Indian tribes. 
young man who aspired to become a brave was forced 
| to undergo a month’s vigil in which he was harassed 
| and tortured to induce him to give up his purpose. 
| His friends and relatives and his companions ex- 
| hausted their ingenuity in efforts to make his life, 
during the time of trial, a burden to him. 

Boys who read the Companion, and who are anx- 
iously looking forward to their future as American 
citizens, should examine this thousand-year-old idea 
| concerning Persian and Hindu and Indian lads, to 
| find if it has any significance for them. 











belief; but their laws forbid that any lawyer, | pyery boy, whether he be born in New York or in 


stock-broker, banker, gambler, or liquor-dealer | Asia, is fitted for a certain work, by which he can 


remembers President Buchanan as a courtly old 


take less rosy views do not agree with him. | be admitted to their fellowship. 


best help his fellow-men and develop his own highest 
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nature. On entering the world, shall he choose this | 
work, or that which will bring him most money? The 
Persian, the Hindu, and the Indian give their an- | 
swer in their legends. What does the American boy 
say? 
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COOPER THE NOVELIST. 


The frailest thread will draw a man to his destiny. 
Cooper became a novelist through his wife’s challenge 
to make good a boast. One evening, while he read a) 
new novel descriptive of English society, he threw it | 
down, saying, “I believe I could write a better book 
myself.” 

“Let me see you do it!” said his wife, with a smile. | 
In a few days he had written a few chapters, which | 
she and several friends approved. Their encourage- 
ment caused him to complete the story, which was 
published at his own expense under the title of ‘“Pre- 
caution.” 

The novel attracted little attention from the read- 
‘ag public, but it gave the young writer an inkling of 
his capacity for story-writing. During the following 
year he wrote and published “The Spy,” which ap. | 
pealed so strongly to the patriotic sympathies of his 
countrymen that it became at once a general favorite. | 

The wife’s challenge—intended, doubtless, to spur | 
him to use the talent she knew he possessed—made | 
him the author of thirty-two works of fiction, five | 
more than Scott wrote. | 

Moliére used to read to his housekeeper portions of 
the comedy he was writing, that he might learn, from 
the effect they produced on her, whether or not the | 
piece would please the public. If she seemed to be 
uninterested, he did not charge her with stupidity ; he 
erased the passage. If she laughed at it, he let the | 
lines stand. 

Sir Walter Scott read the hunting scene of the | 
“Lady of the Lake” to an old sportsman. “He will 
spoil his dogs,’’ said the critic, and Scott profited by 
the criticism. 

While “The Pilot’? was passing through the press, 
Cooper read a portion of it to a shipmate, with whom | 
he had been associated when a midshipman in our | 
navy. | 

When he came to the description of the ship’s beat- 
ing out from the ‘‘Devil’s Grip,” his shipmate became | 
restless. Rising from the chair, he paced up and down 
the floor. But in the midst of his excitement, he re- 
tained the seaman’s instinct. 

“Tt’s all very well, my fine fellow, but you have let 
your jib stand too long!’’ he exclaimed, as if address- 
ing the pilot. Cooper accepted the criticism, and blew 
his jib out of the bolt-ropes. 
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MENTAL EPIDEMICS. 





The suddenness with which the problem between 
labor and capital has taken possession of the minds 
of men in every civilized country during the present 
year, suggests a singular fact quite apart from its po- 
litical or social bearings. | 

It is the electric rapidity with which certain reed 
ings or convictions absorb public attention. The re- 
lations between labor and capital are not more strained 
in 1886 thanin 1885. The causes for agitation have ex- | 
isted for years; but the sudden development of the 
agitation is due to what may be called a mental epi- | 
demic. 

Beliefs, crimes, emotions, religious depressions and | 
exaltations, seem to propagate themselves among hu- | 
man beings by some mysterious mental infection. 

Mackay says, ‘‘ Whole communities suddenly fix 
their minds on one object. “Millions of people are 
simultaneously impressed with one idea.” 

In the ninth century the Christian world went mad 
on the subject of witches; over sixteen thousand men 
and women were burned in that outburst of zeal. In 
the tenth century witches were forgotten, and the | 
masses of Europe rushed to the crusades. Later, we 
find England violently Romish in her belief in one | 
reign; in the next as fiercely Protestant. 

The persecution of the Jews at different times was | 
the result of these outbreaks of popular agitation. 
The cause of such outbreaks remains, but the agita- | 
tion is transitory; no matter how reasonable or how | 
insane, it has its ebb and flow. The ignorant always 
believed in witches, and hated the Jews. But the | 
manifestation of their belief and hate in persecution | 
is spasmodic. 

The great primal truths of religion are ever the 
same, and each individual soul is brought face to face 
with them. But there are at intervals popular waves 
of religious excitement, both false and true, which 
rise and subside, and which can only be referred to 
in this mysterious moral contagion. 

The significance of these facts to the man who suf- 
fers or who gains by the flood-tide of any popular 
emotion, is to teach him that it will have its ebb. The 
Persian maxim is true of this phase of life as of ev- 
ery other,— 

“Even this will have an end.” 





| 
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DIPLOMATIC BLUNDERING. 
When grand ceremonials are on foot, there is usu- | | 
ally no time for trifling. If a mistake has been made, 
it must be rectified without pausing for explanations. 

An attaché records, in Blackwood’s Magazine, an 
amusing incident of an English court ball, at which 
he was one of the masters of ceremony. He, with | 
several of his companions, had been told to receive | 
some of the minor royalties at a certain entrance, and 
had been given bouquets to present to the princesses. | 

Being informed that the Grand Duchess and | 
her daughter had arrived, they hastened away to meet 
their Highnesses. They had never seen these royal 
personages, but had no doubt that the names belonged 
to a portly lady with a damsel by her side, whom they 
found at the entrance, although it did occur to the 
gentleman who relates the story that the daughter 
seemed to be a most commonplace young person. 

To each a bouquet was duly presented, and the la- 
dies were conducted, with much ceremony, towards 
the room reserved to royalty. 

As they passed the drawing-room where most of 
the guests were assembled, the ushers could but no- 





tice the look of surprise on many countenances, but | 
they were too intent upon their duties to give it much | 


attention. Just before they reached the entrance of 


the state chamber, an officer of the royal household | 
rushed up to them, declaring that a mistake had 
been made, and that the Grand Duchess had just ar- | 
rived. 

There was no time to be lost. The ushers did not 
stay to verify the fact, but without a moment’s hesita- | 
tion took the bouquets from their amazed compan- 
ions, and sped away to retrieve their error. 

A few minutes later, they were escorting in the 
Duchess and her charming daughter, the ladies carry- 
ing the bouquets which had done service before. 


| 
- 
| 
HARDSHIPS OF STUDENT LIFE. 


The privations which human beings will endure for 
the purpose of pursuing some beloved occupation are | 
often extraordinary. Some discussion has recently | 
taken place in regard to the hardships voluntarily 


| encountered by German students, in order that they | 


may carry on their intellectual labors. A Scotch 
writer, however, gives a list of instances which tend 
to prove that his countrymen are willing to suffer 
great extremity for learning. 


He mentions one young man who, though of fine 
manners and aristocratic appearance, dined but three 
times a week, and then upon a hot two-penny pie. 
On off days he sated his hunger with dry bread. 

Another had a curious method of studying. He 
spread out his books where the hearth rug would nat- 
urally have been, and lay there prone, learning his 
task by the light of a tire made from roots of decayed 
trees, which he had dug in a wood near Edinburgh, 
and carried to his lodgings. 

It was quite common for students to go without 
fire; in winter time they studied in bed while the day- 
light lasted, and then, when it became too dark for 
re eading, thought over and thus memorized their les- 
sons. 

Three prominent and successful Scotchmen of the 





present day have behind them a hard experience, | - 


| which, no doubt, they recall with pleasure. 
| lived together for at least a year at Aberdeen Univer- | 
sity, ina room which contained but one bed. It was | 
not a very large bed, and could not be persuaded to | 
hold three persons at once; so two worked while the | 
other slept, and when they went to bed, he rose. 

At Edinburgh were two interesting students, whose 
ways were fora time a riddle. The one glided along 
the corridors to his seat, holding his class-books 
straight out before him. After a time it was learned 
that he had been a hotel-waiter; this vocation he | 
sursued during the summer months, and returned to | 
iis studies in winter. He was never quite able to | 
forget his calling, and when he was suddenly roused | 
from reverie, would cry, “Coming, sir! coming!” | 

The other mysterious student was never seen out- 
side the class-room except at full gallop. He ran to | 
his seat for recitation, and after it was over, dashed 
away like a race-horse. 

It finally transpired that he kept a small stationery 
shop at some distance from the University, and being 
too poor to hire an assistant, he was obliged to close 
his place of business in order to recite his lessons. 

Professor Blackie mentions the case of a young 
man who lived during an entire college session on red | 
herrings and one barrel of potatoes, which he had | 
brought from home. He finally succumbed to the | 
weakness brought on by insufficient food. 

The most pathetic story, however, is that of a stu- 
dent who had been near starvation for so long that 


| he died from partaking of a good meal, given him in 


mistaken kindness. 


— 


A PUZZLING QUESTION. | 


Some persons seem wholly unable to cope with 
scientific facts, their inability being doubtless due 
largely to circumstances and their education. For 
hundreds of generations of men were puzzled by the 
same problem which now seems so simple to us. 
A teacher in a western county in Canada, while 
making calls among the people, came into conversa- 
tion with a farmer’s wife from Vermont, who had 
taken up her residence in the “ backwoods.” Of | 


| course the school and former teacher came in for crit- 


icism, and the old lady, in speaking of his predecessor, | 
asked: 


“Wa’al, master, what do you think he learned the | 
scholars ?”* 

“T couldn’t say, ma’am. Pray what did he teach!” 

“Wa’al, he told ’em this ’ ere arth was round; what 
| do you think of such stuff? 

Unwilling to come under the category of the igno- 
rant, the teacher evasively remarked : 

“It does seem strange, but still there are many 
learned men who teach those things.” 

“Wa'al,” says she, “if the earth is round, and — 
round, what holds it up?” 

“Oh, these learned men say that it goes round mel 
sun, and the sun holds it up by virtue of attraction.” 

The old lady - ered her specs, and responded with | 
this poser: 

“Waal, if these high larnt men sez the sun holds | 
up the arth, I should like to know what holds the arth 
up when the sun goes down?” 


———_+or_—__ 
LONGFELLOW AND CHILDREN. 


The poet Longfellow was very fond of children, and 
liked to have them around him. Mrs. Annie Fields, 
in an article in the Century, gives the following ex- 
tract from the diary of her husband, the late James 
T. Fields, which pleasantly illustrates Longfellow’s 
kindness to children. 


Sunday, October. Took five little children to drive 
in the afternoon, and stopped at Longfellow’s. It was 
delightful to see their enjoyment and his. He took 
them out of the carriage in his arms, and was touch- 
ingly kind tothem. His love for children is not con- 
fined to his poetic expressions or to his own family; 
'? is uncommonly beautiful and tender with them 
always. 

I remember there was one little boy of whom he was 
very fond, and who came often to see him. One day 
the child looked earnestly at the long rows of books 
in the library, and at length asked,— 

“Have you got Jack the Giant-Killer?” 

Longfellow was obliged to confess that his library 
| did not contain that venerated volume. The little boy 
looked very sorry, and presently slipped down from 
the poet’s_knee, and went away; but early the next 
| morning Longfellow saw him coming up the walk 
with something tightly clasped in his little fists. 

The child had brought two cents with which Long- 
fellow was to buy a “Jack the Giant-Killer” to be his 
own. 

SS 


SHAKESPEARE’S VOICE. 


The compliments and encomiums of ignorant per- 
sons upon music, literature or art are often more pain- 
ful than the condemnations of intelligent people. 


Occasionally they are only ludicrous. An Italian 
vender of images entered an office one day, and 
proudly held up a cast. 

“Savonarola?” sarcastically inquired the clerk,— 

The Italian shook his head. 

“Christopher Columbus?” 


“Eet eez Sekspear! you knowheem? He wass nize 


feller—he wass goot feller—he seeng tenor-r-r-re!”” 


| need no other writing teacher. 


T hey | German Corn Remover, 25c., kills cor ns and bunions, 


| Books, for $1.00. 
SPE 


— McCreery & Co, 


COMP. ANION. | 


If your blood is vitiated, cleanse it without delay 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. | 





“In the spring” take Hood's Sarsaparilla. Do not 
put it off till too late. Sold by all druggists. Try it. [Adv. 
re 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites, as « Remedy for Consumption. Dr. 
H. J. PRATT, Montello, Wisconsin, says: “After a thor- | 
ough test of over two years, 1 voluntarily recommend | 
Scott’s Emulsion to those afilicted with consumption.” _ | 








LADIES, enamel your Range 
on the sides twice a year, tops 
once a Week, and you have the 
finest polished stove in the 
orld. Sold by dealers at lc. 
Chromo 12x18; with sample doz. 
Parlor Pride Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS CAPITAL. — 


A good hand-writing is excellent business capital, One 
Dollar will buy Gaskell’s Com vendium, and you 
Follow its instructions, 
and rapid improvement is certain, 300,000 copies sold, 
Mention Companion and you will get handsome pen 
specimen extra with every order, Look for portrait of 
latest recruit to Compendium Guard of Honor in 
next ¢ ‘ompanion. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 

Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Xc., 

leading to Consumption. It cures 

where other medicines have failed, 

and is the best Cough medicine in 

tthe world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
GE 50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 

for it, and keep in readiness. 

i emninemtieentie 

Pike’s Toothache 


| Glenn’s $ 





by Ex, $1.20. 

















Drops cure in 1 minute, 














ifies and heals. 








STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. | 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 

Dye, 
ments. 


| 
| 


Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping. 


Goods received and returned by mail and express; also 
ealled for and delivered free within city limits. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


IDGALLES STAMPING 


OUTFITS. 
‘iT oe Mem Stam ping Patterns, Alp shabet 


of 26 letters, Jigalls’ Instruction’ Book, D 

BIG CATALOGUE containing Thousands of 
tions of Stamping Patterns, Box Powder, Pad, FEI 

| TIDY and /mported Silk to work it. This Outfit se nt, 
| postpaid, for $1.00, 


INGALLS’ NEW OUTFIT! 


ALL LARGE PATTERNS! Our customers 





10 
| 








| have often ecailed for a Stamping Outfit, containing ald | 


large Patterns, To meet this demand, we offer this New 
Outfit eae eat ead the following Perforated Stamping 
Patterns. arge branch of Oak LEAVES. size 9x21 
inches, used for EMBROIDERY, KENSINGTON or Lus- | 
TRA PAINTING. A beautiful spray of Wild Roses, 8x15; 

and a fine cluster of Pond Lilies, 8x15, for Table Se: fs, 

ete. Artistic Designs for 7idie >| C luster | 
of Daisies, 8x9; Golden Rod, 6x 
Head, 9xl2: Buneh of Forget-me-Nots, 7x9; I 
Tinsel E mbroidery, 5x11; Vine of Jey Leaves, 
Cluster of Poppies, 41-2x7; Woodbine, 4 1-2x9 for Lustra 
or Embroidery; Bouquet of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, 
Golden Rod, and Ferns, size 8x1Lin, Box, Powder, Pad, 
Ingalls’ Instruction Book and Ingalls’ Big Catalogue. 
This Outfit is actually worth over $3.00. We send this 
Outtit, postp raid, for $1.25. We will send all the Pat- 
terns in this $1.25 Outfit, without Powder, Pad or 


CIAL OFFER! — We _ will send you the 
INGALLS’ MAMMOTH $1.00 OU TFIT, and all the Patterns 
| in this $1.25 Outfit by mail, for #2, 00. 

Address J. F. INGAL ‘LS, Lynn, Mass. 


























Invite the attention of out-of-town 
buyers to their large and attrac- 
\tive Stock of Rich Silks, Velvets, 


|Plushes, Dress Goods, Laces, India 


| 


| Shawls, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Uphol- 
stery Goods, Suits, Wraps, House- 


| keeping Goods, etc., etc. 


We have in all our respective de- 


|partments a full line of medium- 


| 


| priced goods to the finest imported. 


Correspondence from any part of 
the United States will receive 
prompt attention. Samples sent on 
application. 

Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 








is a safe Gun, and will shoot accurately at long range. 


734 pounds. 





Springfield . 


Isl 











Some grocers are so short-sighted as to 
decline to keep the “‘Ivory Soap,” claiming 
it does not pay as much profit as inferior 
qualities do, so if your regular grocer re- 
fuses to get it for you, there are undoubt- 
edly others who recognize the fact that the 
increased volume of business done by rea- 
son of keeping the best articles more than 
compensates for the smaller profit, aud 
will take pleasure in getting it for you. 


LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


| Lundborg’ s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
banenee ae Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


5 SAMPLES FOR 50 CTS. In case the above 


cannot be obtained in your vicinity, and wishing 
to try same, a box of Samples of all the st 
hee fes will be prepaid to yo 
wess Office (which please 

) Cents. . Order, Stamps, or Currency, 

YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 





name) for 
Adare 





This cut represents the machine that prints the {nitiais 
of the nee this Company on every yard of goods we 
make. We have assumed for the benefit of the Dress- 
makers and Ladies of this country, an expense of thir- 
teen thousand dollars ($15,000), that they may know how 
to tell our genuine goods from the imitation, for they 
now can see pli : y printed on the selvage, G for ¢ eats 
quarter of a and M for every three-quarters of % 
yard, therefore the Gand M ean be found on every yi nas 
and are printed a half ay: urd apart. e have run in the 
busy season, night and day, » of these machines, and 
each machine can print 58 yards per minute, Now, we 
should like to know how many school girls and boys 
there are in the U.S. and Canada, under 15 years of age, 
who can tell us exactly how many yards these five 
machines can print in the 315 working days in a year. 
For every boy or girl who will send us the correct an- 
swer, with four cents in stamps to pay postage and pack- 
ing, we will mail gratis, one elegant imperi: al size Pho- 
totine of the “Three Little Maids from School.” 
We TE elt free to any address, on receipt of | 
a HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, containing 
pages, by Emery EF, Childs, giving all i 
from 1492 to 1885, and well worth many times the 
This book should be the text book for Schools and in the 
hands of all teachers and in every library in the land, 

Please show this to your schoolmates and friends, 
ne BERT MFG.CO., 346 & 348 Broadway, N.Y. 

( eo sof a handsome ly illustrated 

FREE: ae A may be of great value to you. Send 

postal card to_ 


aper, giving valuable instruction in 
H.W. KIB 3,7 HOBART STREET, 





















‘lain and Orname oe Penmanship, 


UTICA, N. Y. 


owling-Piece. 








This single barrel muzzle-loading Shot-Gun is well adapted for use 
on the farm, for shooting all kinds of game, 
Originally this Gun was a Springfield Rifle made for the 
army. The barrel has, however, been chambered out for shooting shot. 
safe—the barrel being, of course, made from the best steel and extra strong. 


as well as hawks, crows, ete. It 


You will readily see 
Length of barrel, 


why the Gun is so 


33 inches; weight, 


We have sold several hundred of these Guns, and they give excellent satisfaction. 
The Gun for sale by us for only $4.00. Jt must be se 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, 


nt by express, and charges paid by receiver. 
Boston, Mass, 











SEPARATED AND UNITED. 
In an ancient shaft of Falun 
ear by year a body lay, 
God-preserved, as though a treasure 
Kept unto the waking day. 





Not the turmoil nor the passions 
Of the busy world o’erhe 

Sounds of war, or peace-rejoicings, 
Could disturb the placid dead, 














Once a youthful miner, whistling, 
Hewed the chamber now his tomb; 
Crash! the rments tumbled, 


rocky fr 
Closed him in abysmal gloom, 


Sixty years passed by ere miners, 
Toiling, hundred fathoms deep, 
Broke upon the shaft where rested 

That poor miner in his sleep, 






m and flicker, stainless, 
In the diggver’s sifting hane ; 
As the gem in virgin brilliacee 
Rests till ushered into day,— 
So, uninjured, uncorrupted, 
Fresh and fair the body lay. 


And the miners bore it upward, 

Laid it in the yellow sun: 

Up from out the neighboring houses 
I t the curious peasants run, 

“Who is he?” with eyes they question; 
“Who is he?” they ask pa A 

Hush! a wizened hag comes hobbling, 
Panting, through the wondering crowd, 

Oh! the ery—half joy, half sorrow— 
As she flings her at his side! 

“John! the sweetheart of my girlhood! 
Here am 1, am I, thy bride, 





t 


Z 


“Time on thee has left no traces, 
Death from wear has shielded thee; 
Tam aged, worn, and wasted, 
Oh, what life has done to me!” 
Then, his smooth, unfurrowed forehead 
Kissed that ancient, withered crone; 
And the death which had divided 
Now united them in one, 


For the Companion, 


HIS MOTHER’S FUNERAL, | 


heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away.” 


childhood best illustrated home affection and de- | 


vout fidelity. Of Lincoln it may be said, as has 
been written of Washington,— 
“And when our civil fame grows dim, 
With shame of chiefs who thrust each other, 
God save the State by men like him, 
| Who feared the Lord and loved his mother!” 


TOWED BY A FISH. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘We had been lying in the 
little roadstead off Miami, Key Biscayne Bay (south 
coast of Florida), for nearly a week,—our voyage there 
having been merely a pleasure-trip. On the sixth 
morning, quite early, in company with two of my fel- 
low-voyagers, whom I will call Clayton and Morris, I 
had gone out in a small boat to secure some mullet for 
bait that we might fish later in the day. The sun was 
just up, lighting water and sandy shore with a fresh, 
sparkling radiance. It was a perfect morning. All 
around the little sand key, the yellow, pebbly bottom 
showed as plainly as if the five or six feet of water 
had been but a pane of glass over it. 


“Legions of small fish were moving about. At 
length, we stopped rowing, and got our rods and small 
hooks ready. 

“Suddenly Clate whispered, ‘St! easy! just look 
astern!’ 

“Then we saw what resembled three huge logs of 
sparkling silver slowly gliding along, in six or seven 
feet of water, lazily winnowing it with their shining 
fins. 

“Oh, aren’t they beauties? whispered Mot, excit- 
edly. ‘What are they?’ 

“Not one of us had ever seen 
There was a shark hook, chain 
and two or three mullet, the remnant of yesterday’s 
bait, lay under the stern seat. Hastily, yet without 
noise, Clate thrust the hook into one of the mullet 
and then gently tossed it into the water, directly in 
front of the slowly passing monsters. 

“Mot and I meantime seized the line. Scarcely had 
the hook and bait sunk a yard when we felt it gen- 
tly but firmly seized. 

***He’s gotit! he’s got it!’ murmured Clate. ‘Easy! 
Wait till | give the word! Give him more line. Don't 
pull till I tell you.’ 

“Twenty or thirty feet of the line was paid out 
slowly, for the big fish seemed in no hurry. At last, 
it gave a substantial pull. 

***Now then!’ yelled Clate; and we all three pulled, 
expecting a lively fracas, but we were not prepared 
for what followed, for the next instant our three pairs 
of arms were well-nigh jerked out of their sockets, 
and what looked like a dazzling meteor emerged clear 
of the water, reflecting the light like a hundred blaz- 
ing looking-glasses. 

“Then with a squirm and a snap of its jaws, it 
dived down again. The jerk that followed so nearly 
upset us that the boat shipped at least a barrel of 
water. 


anything like them. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


sign, the Sovereign showed some dulness of percep- 
tion. ; 

“Your Majesty,” said the coarse Chancellor, ‘‘it’s 
all nonsense trying to make you understand these 
acts, and you had better consent at once to all of 
them.” 

The world moves. The English would not now en- 
dure a George III., much less a George IV., nor 
would they tolerate for a single Parliament the inso- 
lence and immorality of a Thurlow. Within a few 
weeks, the career of a popular leader, a man of wealth 
and position, has been terminated, because he stood 
morally, though not legally, convicted of one gross 
immorality. 


—————‘or-——“u 
STORM-TOSSED. 
»ve, spread your fair, wide pMions, 
y faust o’er the tossing sea; 


Seek not to rest on the foaming crest 
Of the billows wild and free. 


O de 
Fl 


The snow on your wing lies heavy, 

But speed through the driving spray; 
The sea-king’s smile is a ghastly wile 
When he and death are at play. 








O dove, spread your drooping pinions, 
Lift your eyes so dim with foam, 
For clear and far, o’er the harbor bar, 
Shine the welcome lights of home, 
Fly on, though the storm grow wilder, 
And beats on your panting breast; 
One struggle more. you will gain the shore, 
And beyond the wave is rest. 
—Anna B, Bensel. 








SPONGES, 





and line in the boat | 


} 


| 
| 





The common sponge of our bath-rooms is not a 
very highly developed member of the great fish fam- 
ily, and sponge-fishing has not half the fascination of 
trouting. The Governor of the Bahama Islands, 
writing tothe Fortnightly Review, gives a clear and 
interesting account of sponging in his domain: ‘From 
October until July the sponging season is in full 
swing. There are over five thousand men and boys 
engaged in the fishery, each schooner carrying a crew 
of from five to seven. The sponges are found all 
over the banks, which vary in depth from two to four 
fathoms. 

“Arrived on the ground, the small boats, of which 
each schooner carries two or three, put off, manned 
each by two men, one of whom sculls, while the other, 
armed with a thirty-foot pole, bearing at the end a 
double hook, lies extended over the bow and exam- 
ines the bottom through a ‘sponge-glass,’ or bucket 
with w glass bottom. 

‘Laying this upon the surface, everything below is 
seen as clearly as if no water intervened. Even in 
fifteen and twenty fathoms the bottom can be clearly 


| seen. 


“The sponges when found are hooked up by the 
armed pole, and as soon as the schooner’s deck is 


“Mot fell half-overboard; and in our efforts to haul | filled, she sails away to a ‘ranche,’ where she depos- 


him in, Clate and myself both lost hold of the line. 
But the end of it was bent to a ring in the bow. 


| “Recovering a little from the effects of the lurch, 


So William Cowper could write, addressing the 
picture of his mother, who had been many years 
dead. Abraham Linceln not only had no picture 
of his departed mother, but could refer to no such | 
lasi. recollection of her. She died In Carmen, | 
Indiana, when he was still a boy, and her body | 
was laid to rest in 9 little clearing of the forest, 
with no funeral rite or tribute, -*ve the mourners’ 
sincere tears and the simple prayer of a pious 
neighbor over her grave. | 

‘There was no minister, and in thav deep winter- | 
time not even a circuit-preacher could be reached | 
by a message in season to come and give the 
loved remains what is known as “Christian bur- | 
ial.” } 

Abraham Lincoln’s strong affection for his | 
mother, and his attentive kindness to her, have | 
gilded his memory with a clearer lustre than all 
his after fame could give. 

He was always ready to help her, and do what | 
he could to lighten her tasks and cares, and in | 
their hard and humble lot such support and relief 
were dear. 


| 


During the progress of her fatal dis- | 
ease, he was her faithful attendant, ministering | 
gently to her wants, and often reading the Bible | 
to her at her bedside, or listening while the good | 
woman talked to him of the joys and duties of a 
Christian life, and the faith that is its guiding 
star. 

There can be no doubt that amid the crushing 
responsibilities of President Lincoln’s public life, 
when his fortitude and trust almost gave way, 

“By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 
He seemed to live his childhood o’er again,” 
and strengthened himself more than once by the 
memory of the scenes and conversations at that 
peaceful bedside. 

But Lincoln could not rest satisfied that the 
burial of his mother should go unhonored by 
funeral sermon or “ordained” service of any kind. 
His father shared his feeling, and it was in behalf 
of both that, when the spring opened, the boy 
wrote a letter to Elder Elkin, who had been their 
neighbor in their old Kentucky home, entreating 
him to come to Carmen, and hold a service at the 
loved one’s grave. 

It was a journey of more than a hundred miles, 
but the good Elder came,—on horseback,—and all 
the people of the town and the surrounding coun- 
try assembled, and heard him preach and pray in 
the forest clearing where the Christian wife and 
mother slept her last sleep. 

One of Lincoln's early playmates, an old man, 
who related this to a correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune who visited the town last summer, spoke 
of the scene and its surroundings —the beauty of 
the day, the attentive auditors, the preacher’s 
fervor and his well-merited tribute to the dead— 
with a simple reverence, as one who repeats a 
sacred recollection. 

Men have honored the sepulchre: of those to 
whom in life they failed to do either honor or jus- 
tice. Abraham Lincoln’s honest grief as a mourn- 
er at the age of ten was the natural sequel of 
years of duty as a son 


and an early sign of the 
tender sincerity that characterized his greatness. 
The most trusted public leaders are those who in 


we found the boat cutting through the water at great 
speed, up the bay. Ere we had time to more than 
eatch our breaths, the big fish tacked again and 
treated us to another lurch, which came near capsiz- 
ing us in good earnest. 

‘Down the bay again we were hauled, for half a 
mile at least, our glittering prize now and then vary- 
ing the monotony of steady pulling by leaping clear 


| of the water, then diving and passing under us, leay- 


ing behind him a trail of pure foam. Once, in the 
violence of his jumping, he came almost aboard the 
boat, snapping his jaws as he fell alongside us. 

“For eight or ten turns, he careered up and down the 
bay, towing our boat as fast as aman could run, At 
last, in one of his circuits, we were borne past the 
ribs of an old fishing craft that stuck up out of the 
sea, the hulk being half-embedded in the sandy bot- 
om. 

“M. two friends took hold of these old timbers, and 
exerting all their force, were able to stay the course 
of this Floridian leviathan. Then, for ten or fifteen 
minutes. he played around us,—we all three holding 
fast to the frame of the old fishing craft to stay him. 

“Gradually, the resolute creature tired himself out, 
—though »ot for as much as an hour after first being 
hooked; ani another boat coming out to our assist- 
ance, we were able to tow our catch ashore. 

“The fish was of a variety which the fishermen of 
that coast call a tarpon; and our specimen measured 
a few inches more than nine feet in length, and was 
estimated to weigh between three and four hundred 
pounds. This fish, too, is sometimes called the ‘sil- 
ver prince,’ from its silvery and glittering appearance 
--duc to its seales. These scales are each about the 
size of a silver dollar, and look as if coated with thick 
silver leaf. <A. ogether, it seemed to me the most 
beautiful, and cr rtainly the most ‘exciting,’ fish that I 
had ever seen.” 


4@> 
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| UNPRINCIPLED. 


Lord Chancellor Thurlow was noted for rough men- 
| tal vigor, coarse manners, shocking profanity, and 
| hard drinking. He had little principle, and considered 
polities as a game by which clever men advanced 
themselves. The tricky nature of the man, and his 
shrewdness, also, are shown by the manner in which 
he procured a horse, when he began the practice of 
the law. 
how he should secure one on which to ride the rounds 
of the courts. 

As his perplexity did not include the slightest scru- 
ple as to the morality of the means, he went to a 
horse-dealer, and, in the tone of a man who could buy 
every horse in the stable, said: ‘“‘Show me, sir, a horse 
that you can recommend for riding, and if I like him 
after trial, Vl take him at your own price.” 


The young barrister was immediately mounted on 
| the best saddle-horse in the stable. He rode away, 


| and the trial, which the dealer thought might extend 


until night, lasted for several weeks. When the dealer 


| again looked upon his property, the horse had carried 


Thurlow to every town in the circuit. With the ani- 
mal, the owner received this note: ‘The horse, though 
he has some 

Once, while Thurlow was Lord Chancellor, an at- 
torney appeared before him to make proof of a death. 
| “Sir, that is no proof,” answered the Chancellor to 

every statement made by the lawyer. 

“My lord,” at last exclaimed the vexed attorney, “it 
is very hard that you will not believe me. I knew the 
man well. I saw him dead, and in his coffin. He was 

| my client.” 

“Good heavens, sir!” sneered the rude, brutal Chan- 
cellor. “Why did you not tell me that before? I should 
not have doubted the fact one moment, for I think 
nothing would be more likely to kill a man than to 
| have you for an attorney.” 


Yet this rough, tricky, immoral man was for years | 


the despot of the House of Lords, and the personal 
confidant of George the Third, the most religious of 
all the Georges. 
his uncompromising advocacy of the royal preroga- 
tive, and his strong denunciations of the rebellious 
| Americans. 

In public, he shed tears at the approach of the 


King’s insanity, but in the royal Cabinet, he treated | 


his feeble-minded master as if he was a boy. 
| Once, when Thurlow had brought to the King a 
j} number of Acts of Parliament for him to read and 


its her now evil-smelling load in a ‘crawl,’ or inclos- 
ure of wattles in shallow water, where it remains for 
a fortnight, during which the crew are fishing for a 
fresh cargo. 

“On their return, all hands enter the craw! and beat 
out the now rotted fleshy part of the sponge, which, 
when first gathered, presents the appearance of a 
round mass of dark India rubber, freely perforated. 

“When the fleshy part has been thoroughly removed 
and the marketable skeleton washed, the heap is laid 
on shore in a secluded spot, while the lot that has 
taken its place remains in the crawl, and the schooner 
starts again for the sponge banks. At length enough 
has been gathered and cleaned to load the vessel, 
when the sponges are sorted by the crew into glove, 
reef, lamb’s wool, grass, etc., and each kind separately 
strung in rings of from one to two dozen. 

“In this way they are sold by auction in the sponge 
exchange, when the first step of the preparation for 
the consumer is carried out by the sponge merchants. 
The sponges are exposed to the sun to improve the 
color. They are then clipped and all irregularities 
and pieces of shell or rock removed by the clipper, 
and once out of his hands, they are, so far as the 
Bahama sponge merchant is concerned, ready to be 
pressed into bales and exported.” 
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“PRETTY POLL.” 
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A gentleman owned a parrot which seemed too dull 
to learn the art of talking. One day, a piece of meat 
was placed in the bird’s cage. The cat, having seen 
the tid-bit, climbed up to the cage to steal the morsel. 
The parrot, apparently frightened, retreated to the 
top of the cage. The cat, in her efforts to lay hold of 


cage. Instantly the parrot, dropping to the bottom, 
caught the tail in its beak and gave it such a bite that 
puss went squalling, sprawling to the floor. 

Then the bird set up a leud ‘Ha! ha! ha!” inexact 
imitation of its master’s laugh. The bird showed by 
his ha! ha! ha! that it knew the proper time to laugh. 
Mr. Beard, who tells this story to illustrate the humor 





He was so poor that he was perplexed as to | 


ood points, does not altogether suit me.” | 


He secured the sovereign’s favor by | 


of animals, narrates another which suggests that par- 
rots are maliciously mischievous: 


Going into a bird-fancier’s shop, he was saluted 
with “How d’ ye do?” by a scarlet macaw, sitting on 
aperch. The bird also extended its right claw and 
waved it up and down. ‘He wanis to shake hands 
| with you,” said the shopman, seeing Mr. Beard’s re- 
luctance to accept the gesticulating claw. 

“Yes, [know; but I don’t think that’s all he wants. 
Wouldn’t he bite my finger?”’ replied Mr. Beard. 

“Well, he might pinch it a little,’ answered the 
shopman, laughing. The macaw immediately uttered 
a cackling sound, as if amused at the visitor’s detec- 
tion of his mischievous =. 

A parrot, a favorite of the family in whose house it 
lived, and the special pet of the little daughter, was 
neglected one holiday, when several schoolmates were 
visiting her wee mistress. ‘Polly wants a cracker!” 
screamed the parrot; but the playing children paid no 
attention to the bird’s cry. ‘Polly wants a cracker!” 
repeated the bird. But the children only laughed at 
her emphatic reiteration. The angry Poll then cried 
out, with measured distinctness, ‘‘Pol-ly—wants—a— 
| erack—crack—cracker !”” 

“Sure enough, Polly is hungry,” said her little mis- 
| tress, peeping into the cage and seeing nothing there. 
| “Sure enough!” repeated Voll. 

A butcher fell down dead in his shop. His parrot 
saw his master fall, the coming in of the neighbors, 
the placing of the body upon a bench, and the cover- 
ing it with a white cloth. “Put up the shutters!” 
said the parrot, breaking in upon the silence, with 
the excellent suggestion. A neighbor, thinking 
that the bird might disturb the solemn stillness, re- 
|}moved its cage to a back room. ‘What's all this 

about?” demanded the bird, as the man was carrying 
it away. 


+r 
} CONFOUNDING THE PRONOUNS. 


A policeman who had arrested a man for disorderly 
conduct was trying to tell his story as a witness in 
court against the culprit, when the judge interrupted 
| with this inquiry: 

“What did the man say when you arrested him?” 
| He said he was drunk.” 
| ‘I want his precise words, just as he uttered them. 
| He did not use the pronoun he, did he?” 


the meat, introduced her tail between the bars of the | 
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| “Oh, yes, he did; he said he was drunk—he ac- 
knowledged the corn!” 

The Court (getting impatient at witness’ stupidity) 
—You don’t understand me. I want the words as he 
uttered them. Did he say, “Z was drunk”? 

Witness (zealously )—Oh, no, your honor; he didn’t 
say you was drunk. I wouldn’t allow any man to 

| charge that upon you in my presence! 

| A fledgling attorney, occupying a seat in the court, 
here desired to air his powers, and said, “Pshaw! you 
don’t comprehend at all. His honor means, Did the 
prisoner say to you, ‘J was drunk’?” : 

| Witness (reflectively)—Waal, he might have said 

| you was drunk; but I didn’t hear him. 

Counsel for the prisoner—What the court desires 
is to have you state the prisoner’s own words, pre- 

| serving the precise form of pronoun he made use of 
in his reply. Was it in the first person, J; second 
| person, thou or you; or in the third person, he, she or 
|it? Now then, sir, (with severity)—upon your oath, 
did not my client say, ‘7 was drunk”? 
Witness (getting angry)—No, he didn’t say you was 
| drunk neither. D’ yer suppose the poor feller charged 
| the whole court with being drunk? 


— ——s 


HIS FIRST LESSON. 


In “Memoirs of John Shipp” occurs the following 
amusing description of a young officer’s first day in 
the riding-school, who unfortunately had never been 
on a horse’s back before. The first morning after he 
has joined his regiment, he finds himself exalted on 
a spirited steed, some sixteen hands high; his chin is 

| so elevated by a leather stock that he can just see the 
head and ears of the animal on which he sits; his 
heels are screwed out by the iron fist of the rough 
rider, and the small of his back is well bent in. 


Having been put into this position, the word 
“March” is given. This command the well-drilled 
animal obeys immediately, and the machine is sud- 
denly set in motion, the result of which usually is 
that the young gentleman speedily finds his way to 
the ground, with the loss of more or less skin from 
his shin, or with his nose grubbing in the ground. 

“Come, sir, jump up, and don’t be down-hearted 
because you are floored,” says the riding-master. “In 
the army you will have many ups and downs.” 

“Well, but Iam hurt!” declares the young man. 

‘I hope not, sir. You must be more careful.” 

The pupil mounts again, and the order is again 
given to march, and off goes the horse a second time, 
the master roaring out at intervals,— 

“Well done, sir! Head a little higher—toes in, 
sir—heels out—bend the small of the back a trifle 
more. Bravo! We will now try a little trot. Recol- 
lect, sir, to keep your nag well in hand. Tot. 

“Well done, sir—knees a little lower. What are 
your elbows doing up there? Faster! faster!” 

“Halt!” cries the young man. ‘Make the horse 
stop! I shall be off! I shall be off!” 

“Bravo, sir! That’s better. Get up 

“I am off!” cries the distressed pupil; ‘I am off!” 

“Not yet!” cries the inexorable sergeant. 

“T am!” 

“Well, you are now, sir. 

“My nose bleeds!” 

“Rough-rider, get a bucket of water for the gem- 
man.”” 

The young man mounts again, and so gets through 
par first day’s drill at riding, lucky if he has no more 
falls. 


th 


I hope you are not hurt.” 


——_—___+o+— - —— 
FAME, 


Travel has this advantage,—it teaches even a famous 
man that his reputation is bounded. No matter how 
widely his name may have been trumpeted, he will dis- 
cover, if he travels far enough, those who never heard 
of it. Years ago, when banks were State institutions, 
the President of a noted Boston bank was taught, 
without going many miles from his city home, that 
fame is a local matter. He was proud of his bank, 
the largest in the city, and of his own position as its 
financial head. One morning, as the president was 
waiting at the station for the arrival of the train, a 
horse-jockey drove a spirited trotter along side of the 
platform. The president, who had a weakness for 
horse-flesh, admired the animal in silence for a few 
| minutes. Then turning to the driver, he asked in a 
cold tone, “Do you consider him very fast?” 


“Fast?” replied the jockey, nettled at the implied 

| doubt. “Well, if youll jump in, he'll carry you in 
two hours where the people have never heard of your 

bank, and its bills aren’t current money.” And the 

horse-trader at least told the truth with regard to 

the bank. The by-standers laughed, but the president 

| looked as if both himself and bank had been insulted. 
| Itis but a fewdays’ journey from New York to Ox- 
| ford University; yet one of the professors of that an- 
| cient seat of learning confessed that he had never 
heard of the poet Bryant or his translation of Homer. 

A farmer and his wife, while spending a day in New 
York, rang the bell at Mr. Bryant’s house, and asked 
to see him. On being told that it was impossible, the 
old lady said, with tears in her eyes, that one object 
of their coming fifty miles was to see him. The re- 
mark gained them permission to see Mr. Bryant’s 
study, where ‘they moved about with a reverential 
manner which deepened the good impression they had 
made. 

“I wish you would allow us to look at Mr. Bryant 
just once,” said the farmer, as they were about de- 
parting. 

“As Mr. Bryant is dressing, it is impossible.” 

“Dressing!” exclaimed both. ‘Why, we came to 
see the corpse!” 

Dan Bryant, “the negro minstrel,” had just died. 
Such is fame. 
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EXCUSES. 

Teachers who require written excuses for tardiness 
from parents of pupils sometimes receive very amusing 
notes. Here are several specimens from a number 
received by a teacher while he was teaching a year or 
two ago in a Western village. 





“Dear Sir: Please excuse James for lateness. 
kneaded him after brekfust.” f 

A second note reads: “Please fergive Billy fer being 
tardy. iwas mending his pants.” 

The third excuse goes more into details, but is none 
the less interesting. 

“Mister Sir: My Jason had to be late to-day. It is 
his bizness to milk our cow. She is a tricky cow. She 
kicked Jase in the back to-day when he wasn’t look- 
ing or thinking of her actin so. He thot his back was 
broke, but it aint. But it is black an blue, an if you 
don’t bleeve it you can see. The pane kept him late. 
We would git red of that cow if we could. This is 
the forth time she has kicked Jase, but never kicked 
him late before. So excuse him for me.” 

A girl, absent for a whole day, brought the follow- 
ing satisfactory excuse therefor,— 

“Mr. teecher: Mi dotter’s absents yesterday was 
unavodabel. Her shoes had to be half-souled, and 
she had a sore throte. Her konstitushun is delikit 
ennyhow, and if she is absent any more you can 
know that it is on account of unavodabel sickness or 
something else.” 

A boy absent for half a day laid the following ex- 
planation on his teacher’s desk : 

“Dear sir: Please excuse Henry. He went to Grand- 
pep Dickson's funeral with me this forenoon. I have 
ycen promising him for several weeks that he might 
| if he was good, and he has been real good so I kept 

my word.” 


I 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT D’YE THINK ?P 


In a queer old nest of carpet 
All cuddled in a heap, 
Three funny little what-d’ye-thinks 
Are lying sound asleep. 
One is gray and one is black, 
And one is gray and white, 
And somebody who’s seen them says 
They’re a very cunning sight. 
But they must be stupid little dots, 
These sunny days—just think! 
Not one of them has oped an eye 
Or even winked a wink. 
If you know any little girl 
Who is fond of things that purr, 
That frisk about in whiskers 
And coats all trimmed with fur, 
Be sure to send me word, and when 
These what-d’ye-thinks have grown, 
She shall have a little kit d’ye-think? 
For her “ownty donty” own. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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For the Companion. 





JAPANESE LIFE. 


One day, Mrs. Takamino, who had been calling 
at our house, asked me if I would not spend the | 





next day with her. I accepted her invitation at 
once, as there was nothing I enjoyed so much as 
spending a day or taking any meal at a real Jap- 
anese home. 

Mrs. Takamino was an intimate friend of ours, 
so I told her I should go early 
and help her with her house- 
work. 

I started the next morning 
directly after breakfast, going in 
a quaint little carriage called a 
‘Jinrikisha.” 

This carriage is something like 
an old-fashioned baby-carriage, 
having only two wheels, but is 
much larger; the Jinrikisha man 
jumped in hetween the shafts, 
and away we went at a lively 
rate. 

It was a pretty drive to Mrs. 
Takamino’s, for after going 
through one or two busy streets, 
we turned off on a road leading 
to the country, where everything 
was quiet and peaceful. We 
met little children on their way 
to school, with their books done 
up ina big cotton handkerchief 
and hung over their backs. 
Some of the farmers were bring- 
ing in their vegetables to the markets, others going 
to work in the rice-fields. Here and there you 
would see a woman, with her baby strapped on 
her back, opening her little shop; for while the 
men are away, the women are also earning a little 





at home by having a few trifles for sale: some 
kind of candy or cake, a few toys, bright-colored 
hairpins; such little objects, indeed, as would at- 


tract people’s eyes as they were passing by. 
I reached Mrs. Takamino’s at last. 


She heard 





me coming, and was at the door already to receive 
me. 


| steps to take off my boots, for in Japan no one 
ever enters a house with his shoes on. 


shut-up rooms in Japan, as you do in our coun- 


After I said good-morning, I sat down on the 


The house is not large, only five or six rooms, 
hese opening into each other, for you never see 





try, but one can look right through the house. , before them. Some had little shows and games, and 
| The front of this house opened into a pretty little 
| garden, while from the back you looked far away 
| over the rice-fields, with here and there a pictur- 
esque farmhouse. 


Mrs. Takamino could not speak a word of Eng- 
lish, so with what little Japanese I knew, we had 
a funny time getting along. 

T watched her do her housework, which con- 
sisted of sweeping the rooms, dusting a little, and 
one thing in particular that I remember well, was 
a dress she washed. This was ripped to pieces, 
and, after being washed, was stretched on a board 
and put in the sun to dry. This is not the way 
they wash all their dresses, only the nicer ones; 
those of cotton are washed as we wash ours. 

About one o’clock, the son and daughter came 
home from school; they both spoke English very 
well, so it made it much pleasanter for me. 

We had a very merry dinner, all sitting on the 
floor, with our trays in front of us. On each one 
of the trays were four little dishes, having in 
them, rice, fish, soup, and vegetables. I had 
learned how to use chop-sticks, and so got on very 
nicely, and enjoyed my dinner very much. | 

After dinner, the daughter played for me on her 
samisen, an instrument something like a guitar. 
I asked her if she would not teach me some little | 
tune, but I made such poor work of it that I| 
soon gave up the attempt. 

After putting her samisen away, she brought 
out her fancy work, which interested me very 
much. She was making raised figures out of | 
crape. She let me try it, but it was slow work 








for me, though I made one very pretty flower and 
had it all done by supper-time. 

After supper, we played some Japanese games ; 
two of them I remember well, one being battle- 
;dore and shuttle-cock, which is very much like 
| our game, and the other like our jack-stones, only 
in Japan they play with little crape bags filled 
with rice. This game is much more elaborate 
than ours, having much more to go through with 
before the game is finished. 

My ‘“Jinrikisha” man came for me only too 
early, I thought, but as it was growing dark, I had 
to say good-by to my kind friends who had made 
the day so pleasant for me, and with promises that 
I would come again very soon, I started off. 

My ride home was very different from the one 
in the morning, for then everything was bright 
and cheerful, and now it was dark, so dark we 
could hardly see our way along, and so quiet were 
the streets, there seemed to be a hush over every- 
thing. 

Here and there you could see into a house, 





people sitting round it; but most all the houses 
| were dark. 

It being a hot night, every one was out-of-doors, 

sitting in front of their houses, some asleep, tired 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


out with their day’s labor, while others were talk- 
ing; once in a while the stillness would be broken 
by the sound of some one 
instrument. 


looked much more lively. 
lighted, and all along the 
sitting on the ground with their wares displayed 


a crowd of little eager faces gathered around them ; 
others had fruit, flowers, shoes, hardware, old 
pottery, and all sorts of things. 
this large crowd, there was no loud talking 
laughing, no pushing and shoving, to be the 
to see this or that. 
peaceful, and I, a foreigner, riding among them, 
was treated in the most courteous way. 
laughed at me or called me names. Many of them 
turned to look at me, some of the girls smiling so 
pleasantly. 


streets of that great city of Tokio at any time, 
night or day. E. 
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playing on a musical | 
I soon reached the busy streets, where things 
All the shops were 
way were hucksters, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
BURIED MYTHOLOGY. 
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The letters forming the buried names, although 
found in different words, follow each other in their 
a order. Example: Too little the ancients 
auded thy power. Lethe. 


1, Father, these usual victims shall not perish! 

2, The choler of a goddess made me thus. 

3, All knew him by a poll of golden hue. 

4, She lent a willing ear. 

5, Lam ordinarily found in love. 

6, Ah! a despairing soul was here! 

7, When the youth this beheld he ogled and sighed. 

. The world will not be dark so long as thou rulest. 
9, Tease me less, my love, ’tis death to grant thy 

prayer. 
10, Athens and Rome dazzled beheld her. 
11, This weight he became unconscious of at last. 
12, Oh, truant ant, a luscious fruit I crave! 


H. 
2. 
CONUNDRUMS. 


nD 


A. G. 


MAY-DAY 


And yet among 
and 
first 
Everything was quiet and 


No one 


No one need ever be afraid to go through the 


oO. M. 
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For the Companion, 


DIFFERENT WEATHER. 





Stormy little February 
Muttered, “Horrid world this, very.” 
March rushed in all cross and weeping, 
“Dirty world,—needs lots of sweeping.” 
April murmured, ‘‘S’pose I try 
To put sunshine in that sky.” 
May thought, as the leaves uncurled, 
“What a very lovely world!” 

J.M. L. 
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For the Companion. 


A STRANGER VISIT. ae pena ed pictus cen a ie ee eae 
i : i Now, why is she like the loaves of bread?» Why will 
That is what Dotty calls it to this day. | the flowers she will get be like the painting and ring 

You see, she was out driving with mamma, | 0” the Indian’s nose? WwW. T.0. 
and a sudden shower came up; and because there | 
wasn’t time to get home, mamma called at the | 
first house. | _ The omitted rhymes are formed from the name of 

It wasn’t a very large house, and it was painted ee ee. ——- oe 
red, all but the end toward the road. That was | You may sail to the west; you may sail to the * * **; 
painted white. Dotty found time to wonder Guide rightly your ship, let no evil befall it; 
about it a good deal while old Charley was | ax Peg You will land, or you rare dagen Linde 
jogging up the lane. | - ate : 

“I s’pose maybe there wasn't any more red at | On the fifth of the fifth month, the great day for 
the store,” said she. ‘’Relse they thought folks| _ boys; - : ; 
would only look at the face end. What do you | When each youngster ’mid soldiers and heroes may 
s’pose, mamma ?” | 

But mamma didn’t suppose anything about it. 
She hurried old Charley along as fast as she could, 
but the first big drops had begun to fall before 
they were all safe under cover. Then in a minute | 
more it was raining rivers. a : ' ' 

There were no little girls or boys lived in the | Thers ome thing beak, whieh mut agk very 9°" 
red house, and Dotty felt this to be a trial. But | Flaps its tail and its fins from a tall bamboo pole, 
there was a man, and a woman with funny glasses | Where’er there’s a boy in the house, pon my word. 
on, and a grown-up girl, and a grandma who told | 
stories, and before long Dotty felt very well ac- 
quainted indeed. 

The shower lasted a long while—until after sup- 
per. Dotty was glad of this. There was a pump- 
kin-pie on the table, and Dotty liked pampkin- | 
pie, the way mamma made it. But this wasn’t | 
made quite as mamma made pies. It was sweet- | 
ened with molasses instead of sugar, and spiced | 
with ginger instead of lemon. Dotty’s second | 
mouthful wasn’t so big as the first. The grown- 

| 





3. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 


I were a boy, I should wish there to * * ** 


’ 
For heroes and soldiers, that day are his ****. 


For many a day, all the shops have for * * ** 
Wrestlers, captains, and warriors, on horse and on 
*kKK: 





And there’s no boy so small that his father will * *** 
To buy flags, streamers, banners, and trumpets to 
**#* *, 


Say, boys, will you sail to the west or the ****? 
Old Carlo is ready. See how his tail wags. 
I’m sure you’d enjoy a short visit, at ** ***, 
To the land where, each year, there’s a grand * **** 
*%, Ss. 8S. D. 
4. 


INITIALS. 


The initials of the names required spell the name of 
a New England bird whose time of appearing is said 
to be the tenth of May. 

A bird whose name includes another bird. 

The “razor-billed” bird. 

Bird whose name includes a small animal. 

Bird whose name includes a large animal. 

Bird that once received divine honors. 

Bird of the nightingale family whose name com 
prises a color fhe beginning. 

Bird so named for its military head-dress. 


up girl smiled. 
“Tsn’t your pie good ?” she asked. 
Dotty blushed. She was a very truthful little | 











where a dim light was burning, with one or two} 


irl, but she wanted to be polite. She looked at : 
si but mamma cam paying any atten- Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
tion. She looked at the grown-up girl. 1. May. 

“It—it’s almost good,” said she. Re ? = . = dh 

Then how they all laughed—everybody but IMBECILE 
mamma, who felt for a minute as if she would . > 4 Ps ? : : . 
like to shake Dotty. And the grown-up girl put ZoDIACAL 
down a little plate of nice white honey in place of " . 5 ¥ - 4 8 
the pie. M UTI L ATE 

“See if that isn’t quite good,” said she. | ANNALIST 

“And it was!” said Dotty, telling the story to| NUNDINAL 
grandma. ‘Just the goodest I ever tasted of. | 1st couplet=ha! ha! 9th couplet=the. 
They’re real nice folks, gramma, and they live in | 2nd“ = 10th “ =green. 
ared house with a white face, like our cow, and | Sth “ Sane. 
| I’m going again, ’cause they asked me to. That | 5th . Scheer. Ist —— 
was a good stranger visit, gramma.” hs “e — in the ord re 

“Almost good,” laughed mamma. | Gireen, 4th =Green. 
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| 
The Rhee ription Price of the Companton is | 
SI. , payment in advance. NEW SUB- 





rie any time during the | 


Ns can commence at 

T he re companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
‘ontinianee, and nay payment of arrearages is made, 

equired by lav 

Payment for the ‘Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 





Draft 


WIEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ver requested to do so, | 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
ulin sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
uid be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. | 
Renewals. -Three weeks are required after receip of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
yout 


maper can be changed. 
“*. 


Discontinuar Remember that the Publishers | 





must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Ree | 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 


it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-oflice address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your os oy is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 


The Date against your name 
your paper shows tO what time 


on the margin of 
your subseription is 


paid, 
The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 





papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 
and their papers are ordered to be dis ° | 
Letters to Yublishe rs should be addre PER- | 
oh MASON & ©O., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
iiss. 





For the Companion 
NERVE-STRETCHING. 
Many people think of the nerves as something in- 


tangible, us they think of nervous diseases, | 


little 


somewhat 


as mainly imaginary, and have sympathy with | 


the sufferer. But the latter are terribly real, and the 
former are quite as substantial as the blood-vessels 
and, like them, the larger ones are surrounded by 
tough elastic walls. | 


heir ollice is twofold; to communicate sensation | 


, and force from 
the centre to the circumference. 


from the circumference to the centre 


No part of the system is 
but the 
not to show at 
may mean only that the 


so frequently and variously | 
may be of such a character | 
| 


dliseased, disease 


ut all to the eve; or the acutest pain 


nerve is pressed on and irri- 





tated by some hidden cause, as when the bony canal | 


through which a nerve issues, is unduly narrowed by 
aus When rheumatism enlarges the bony matter 
Ins s, us the cause is permanent, 
no medicine can effect a cure : 

Years ago, the 
painful nerve, but 


age, or 


of a joint. teh cise 
plan was adopted of severing the 


vs the nerve soon 


grows together 
again, the relief is but temporary. Then the plan was 
portion 
relief was obtained, | 
sion that it tended to the dis- | 


improved upon by cutting out a considerable 
of the \ 


but we have the impre 


nerve more durable 


integration of the nerve. Finally, it was found that 
the nerve could be rendered insensible by forcible 
stretching. 

Che sciatic nerve is the largest in the body. It 


issues from the network of nerves near the end of the 
spinal cord, and is distributed to the 
thigh. The following 
ing 


muscles of the 
case illustrates relief by stretch- 
rhe patient’s pain was and constant that 
was confined to the bed most of the time after ad- 
Was tried. 
down to and lifted up by the 


so severe 
Ie 
mission to the 
Phe 


hospital. Nerve-stretehing 


nerve was cut tin- 
xrasped by the whole hand 
downward 


er, and subsequently was 


and drawn strongly, tirst and then up- | 
the limb 
Soon after the operation, the patient 
improve, and in a months was as 
had ever been. When last 


heard from, he had had no return of the sciatica. 


ward, with sufficient force to raise entire 


from the table. 


began to few 


strong and healthy as he 





+ 


MR. GLADSTONE, | 


Feachableness is the trait of Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
ly attracts his friends who have 
followed him in his noble career. Men whether young | 
or old prove their intelligence, not by what they know, | 
for the wisest man knows little, but by what they are 
mibleof learning and unlearning. Most of us, hav- 
received opinions from our parents, or from our 


Which mos 


strong 


eny 
ing 
peculiar education, 


adhere to them, not with tenacity 


merely, but with obstinacy and pride. 
Mr. 


mind from vouth to hoary 


Giladstone’s has been a growing and a rising 
His father, Sir John, 
was a most fixed and devoted 
nu conspicuous and enthusiastic 
Ile was a Scotch- 
and lineage, and the Scotch 
and hard to change. 


uge. 
a Liverpool merchant, 
forv; a slave-owner; 


supporter of Tory governments. 


man, too, both by birth 
are slow rhere is no Tory quite 
so set as a Scotch Tory. 

a fatner, the future statesman went 
away to the University of Oxford, which invests Tory 
principles with the charm of venerable and romantic 
antiquity. What a beautiful city it is! How easy to 
forget, in its peaceful gardens and secluded walks, in 
the shadow of its ancient and ivy-clad colleges, along 
the verdant shores of the 


From such 


silvery Isis — how easy 
to forget the ugly struggles of the poor for life, of 
the oppressed for liberty! How easy to forget the 


common lot altogether! 

hen he went to Parliament; not by the choice of 
a free coustitueney, but by the simple mandate of a 
powerful Duke. On this new through filial 
he had to half-apologize for his father’s posses- 
He accepted the Tory and high-church 
vstem in all its extent, supported every measure of 
is party, and wrote a high-chureh book. 


scene, 
luty, 


sion of slaves. 


But his mind was, happily, capable of change—the 
change that comes of growth, of increase of knowl- 


| viction. 


| on his street attire. 


| than heard to ery like David over his slain 


; and burst into tears. 


edge, of sympathy with man and with the movement 
of the time. 


He was teachable. He was open to con- 


The Irish Famine taught him; Richard Cobden’s 
cogent reasoning taught him; the cruelty of Italian 
kings taught him; and he slowly learned to put more 
trust in the people, and less in their hereditary rulers. 


| Liberty regulated by just laws; government by the | 
| whole people; universal education; the least restraint 
| of inclination consistent with order and right; and 


last but not least, the fear of God, and the desire to 
meet His approval; these became his maxims of 
policy. 

The strangest thing of all is, that he retains this 
remarkable capacity of growth and self-correction to 
the great age of seventy-six, when even the extrem- 
est radical is apt to grow timid and conservative. 


—_—_@——_—_—_ 


ZE REPUTATION. 

“Reputation! Reputation! Oh, I have lost my rep- 
utation!” “T have lost the immortal 
part of myself, and what remains is beast.” What 
Othello’s lieutenant deplored as a moral loss is, may 
be, quite as much missed in a commercial sense 
When one has earned the credit of excellence in his 
trade, that credit is his fortune,—and naturally he | 
cannot afford to damage it by second-rate work. The | 
Frenchman, however, in the instance given below 
was a little too sensitive: 

A German baker in Third Avenue employed a 
French workman to make the finest grade of fancy 
bread, says the New York Mail. Everything was 
pleasant for a week or two, when the foreman gave 
the Frenchman an inferior grade of flour to work 
with. Mr. Gaul at once detected the change and put 





cried Cassio. 


“Vat is de matter mit you?” inquired the boss. 

“I cannot wid ze self-respect work more, ” answered } 
the Frenchman. “Ze grade of ze flour is inferieur. 

Vot has dot to do mit you?” shouted the German; | 
“dot is my pusiness.” 

“Pardon, m’sieu,”’ replied the son of France. ‘Eet 
is not ze question of ze flour of ze bread, eet is ze 
reputation of myself,” and no amount of persuasion 
could induce him to return to work. 


~~ 
SON.” 


“MY 


We can imagine “how sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is” to know and feel the wrong-doing and dis- 
grace of one’s own child. With such an affliction, 
fathers are oftener seen to suffer in | 


“The silent manliness of grief,” | 


Absalom. 
But the heart, especially of the aged, is only the more | 
surely broken by this stifling of its pain. | 


Colonel Dyde, eighty years old, was summoned in 
Montreal to testify against his own son for forgery. 

“Do you know the prisoner?” asked the counsel 
for the defence. 

“IT do. The prisoner is my only living son.” 

“Do you know Eckersdortt?” 

“Yes. He was my son’s partner.’ 

As Colonel Dyde spoke the last lt his face grew 
suddenly white. He gave a great gasp, fell back 
against the wall behind the box, then sank in a heap 
on the floor. Those who looked on supposed he had 
fainted. A doctor who was in court made his way to 
the side of the colonel, and after making an exami- 
nation, pronounced him dead. The news spread rap- 
idly, causing the utmost consternation. Many cried. 

The prisoner clapped his hands wildly to his head, 
The body was ¢ arried out of 
court. Judge Ramsey ordered the jury to retire, then 
left the bench, with his handkerchief to his eyes. 
Shortly afterwards he returned and adjourned the 
; court. 


+> 
EXPOSED. 


An exchange gives the following instance of the 
manner in which a clever Chinaman exposed the 
trickery of an unscrupulous American. A man who 
had found a Chinese laundry-ticket in the street took 
it to the only wash-house in the town and asked for 
the clothes it represented. John took the bit of paper 
| with its curious inscription and retired behind a 
| screen. 

After a good deal of chattering between the two 
washer-men, the one who had taken the ticket again 
came forward, and glancing suspiciously at the Amer- 
ican, asked,— 


*Shirtee? a 


“Yes. 


= ‘olla?”’ 





THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 


Dressing in the World, 


| they make up their minds to. 


| as yellow as get-out, and wife kept complaining about 


—" 
| me a gentle hint that the item ¢ 





“Yes.” 


“Hi un *chiff? aad 
“Yes 


“Socks?” 
“e¥ e eg 


rhe Chinaman’s patience here vanished, and throw- 


| ing down the ticket, he flung the door open, pointed | 


tow ards it, and screamed, at the top of his voice,— 
‘All one big lie!” 


> 
CURIOUS PLAYFELLOWS. 


It is only in prophecy that “the calf and the young 
lion” play together. Animals have their affectionate 
whims, however, and as a result we see fellowships 
among them about as unexpected as the “millennial” 
The Americus (Ga.) Republican gives this 
pretty picture of harmony between pet animals of 
different species : 


ones. 


A little boy in this city has a beautiful white rabbit, 
the mate of which was killed not long since. The 


rabbit has taken up with a half-grown kitten, and | 
and | 


now they are inseparable. They play and roll 
romp together as if they were both cats. 

George Stallings has a number of these rabbits, 
one of which has taken up with a yearling calf. They 
play together, and the ealf will lick the rabbit with 
fondness and affection. George says it is funny to see 
the 
nose. They romp over his pasture, and when the 
rabbit slips off to feed, the calf runs all over the place 


bleating until its little white friend returns, and then | 


manifests its pleasure in gambols of delight. 
scanbincalaielllliieiiieie 
GOOD HENS. 


A young married lady who moved into the country 
from a city home considered the keeping of hens as a 
pleasant and profitable duty. As she became 


absorbed in the pursuit, her enthusiasm increased, | 


and hens and their care were the favorite subject of 
her thoughts and conversation. 
During one of her animated descriptions of her suc- 
a friend inquired,— 
“Are your hens good hens?” 
“Oh yes,” she replied, in a delighted tone. 
” 


cess, 


haven’t laid a bad egg yet 


| 
| 


rabbit sit up on its hind legs and lick the calf’s | 


more | 


“They | 
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-  ROOZENS DUTCH BULBS AND PLANTS, 


99h and other fine Suuaser-lowering 3 15 
Bulbs and Plants, for o 

We have just received from the famous bulb-growers, 

ANT. RO SON, Overveen, near Haarlem, Hol- 

land, a limited quantity of these *valuable collections 

which will supply your garden all summer with the most 


beautiful flowers, and delivered by us at express office 
in New York City on receipt of $3.75. 


The package contains— 
2 Gladioli, scarlet. 3 Scarlet Jacobean Lilies. 
assorted colors.12 White Amaryllis. 
variegated. 48 Assorted Ranunculus. 
12 Hyacinthus Candicans. 12 Pure White “ 

4 Double Dahlias, assor’d, a Variegated 

4 Single 40 Single Scarlet Anemones. 

6 Tiger Lilies. 18 Double 

And pamphlet on cultivation free. 

Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths. 
Tulips, ete., for fall planting ready in May and mailed 
on receipt of 3cents. Address the Sole Agents, 


DE VEER & BOOMKAMP, 47 Broadway, New York. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 
PERFUME. 


In the category of luxuries there is 
none among the number at once so 
harmless, inexpensive and gratifying 
to the senses as a perfectly prepared 
perfume. COLGATE & CO.’S CASH- 
MERE BOUQUET PERFUME for the 
Handkerchief satisfies the most exact- 
ing and fastidious. 


You will derive more benefit from Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla now than at any other season. Tryitnow. [Adv. 





Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Spices are absolutely | 
pure and the best in the world. Use no other. [Adv. 
, + - 
Payson’s is the simplest Ink for decorative work. 
Established 50 years. Sold by all Stationers. (Ade. 
sceatitememaiielibipiniainiaasnes 


Oh! if I only had her complexion. 
obtained. Use Pozzoni’s Powder. 
gists and fancy soods¢ dealers. 

niaiilliitiaaktearen 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 

siiiiipnsanienien 


Why, it is easily 
For sale by all drug- | 
(Adv. | 


€ oe 


Burnett’s Coccaine—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound pos- 
sesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the 
various conditions of the human hair. It is conceded 
by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair 
[Adv. 


A WIFE’S VICTORY. 
From the Voice, N. Y. 
It beats all—this determination of the women to do all 
My income being limited, 
I asked my wife to exercise care in the management of 
her affairs, so that, when the time came for me to pay 
the bills, I would not be compelled to part with every 
penny of my income. To be doubly careful, I asked her 
to keep an account of our expenses, and every now and 
then we would iook over the accounts, to cast out what 
we should judge unnecessary. The first hitch we had was 
in the matter of Pearline. I felt that it was not in the 
line of economy to put Pearline into the dish-water; 
Pearline into the wash-boiler; Pearline into the clothes- 
soaking water, or to use Pearline for house-cleaning 
purposes; and despite the arguments of my wife, I suc- 
ceeded in cutting out that expense from the account. | 
Things seemed to go all right for a little while, but soon 
I noticed that my shirts, cuffs and collars began to look 














the look of her dishe 





re so greasy,” and gave 
st out of our account 
had not been as economical as I supposed. My shirts 
were wearing from the hard rubbing they were getting, 
and the soda and common soap was just about finishing 
things. Almost disgusted with matters, I concluded to 
give Pearline a chance to show its economical proper- 
ties; for wife would only answer to every complaint 
about the looks of my linen: *There’s nothing that beats 
Pearline.” You'd be surprised what a change fe wrought; 

I found that my new linen kept perfectly white, and i 
don’t hear the complaint about the fearful backache 
No more complaints about the greasy 











after wash-day. 
dishes; and our neighbors, who don’t use Pearline. 
wife how she manages to keep her paint so clean. 
concluded, for economy, to let wife 






+ ASK | 
Ive 
run matters in the 





house, while I run the outside affairs for the house, 
Wite said I ‘d come to my senses some time.—Angler. 
THE 
THE 
REBELLION. 












By the Great Detective, 
Chief of U.S. Secret Service, 


ALLAN PINEERTON. 


The “Spy” reveals man y 
Secrets CA the War never 
before told. 

A graphic account of 
the first plot to assas- 
sinate Lincoln—How he 
was conducted safely to 
x Washington—Early Bat- 
— tles of the War—The 
= Secret Service —A Fe- 
¥ male Spy —A Trusted 
wir Officer’s Treason— The 
“Talents ‘of Liberty "—The “SPY” in Richmond 
—The ‘‘ Loyal League ’’—McClellan and his enemies 
—The “SPY” journeys through the South—Defeat 
of Gen'l Pope—Battle of Antietam — McClellan's 
farewell ad¢ ress--THRILLING NARRATIVES OF PINKER- 
ton’s Sprrs—etc. 
The “Spy” is the most thrilling War Book ever 
published, — by ny and hundreds of 
N] arge handsome book; 

AGENTS. 688 pages; ,~ ilfusfracion.. W ANTED 
Sold only by our Agents. Can not be found 
in bookstores. Many of our agents are earning from 
$25 to $40 per week. We want agents everywhere, 

For full particulars and terms to agents address 
GW Ww. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


ROYAL MAIL 


Bicycles and Tricycles. 
gd Demand! 
A Perfect Wheel Appreciated. 
The only wheel with the new Grip | 
Fast Rim, needing no cement. New 
Ball Head. Detachable Handle 
Bars. Send two stamps for large 
circulars. The woes a or the year, 
Order one. WM. RE » & SONS, 
107 Washington Boston. 















Aesehe OOD. 


THE WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR 
FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL & 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 

THE STOMACH AND, INTESTINES. 


“SoLb By \ SHIPPING DEPOT 
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““Ouch! My Hand!” 


When you shake hands, let your 
grasp be firm and hearty—not a mere 
touch; but, if your friend has Rheuma- 
tism, the kindest thing you can do is to 
avoid the pressure, and recommend 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


“T was grievously afflicted with Rheumatism, 
so that I could not dress without help. The joints 
of my fingers enlarged, causing constant pain. 
Both knees were swollen, and for a long time I 
was unable to wear a boot on my right foot. I 
tried various remedies, but received no permanent 
relief until I began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Six bottles of this medicine restored me to perfect 
health.’’ — R. E. CospEen, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Price $1. Worth $5 a bottle. 

“After suffering greatly from Rheumatism and 
General Debility, I took three bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, which restored my health.” — J. H. 
Durry, 83 Green st., Boston, Mass. 

Price $1. Worth $5 a bottle. 

‘““No other remedy has afforded me so much 
relief from Rheumatism as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
This medicine has also cured my wife of the same 
complaint. — F. E. Torrey, Bristol, R. I. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


| Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. Price $1; six bottles, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 





Copyrighted. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROSE OF WATERLOO. 


How fragile art thou, little flow’r! 
And yet how very fair; 

The fragrance of thy one brief hour 
Still lingers on the air. 

Thy home is where the god of war 
Trod down the brave and true, 

And where went out an empire’s star, 
O rose from Waterloo! 





The soil that nourished thee was red 
With blood one summer day; 
~~ beneath its weight of dead | 
yhere nations fought for sway. | 
The royal Timor of his age 
Was conquered where ye grew, 
To die within his ocean cage, 
Fair rose from Waterloo! 


The Belgian lion guards the plain, 
And Mars’ baptismal font; 

The spectres of the gallant slain 
Stand guard at Hugomont. 

Thy sisters in the soft starlight 
Receive the spotless dew, 

And wonder where thou art to-night, 
O rose from Waterloo! 





The cannon ruts, those scars of hate, 





Have vanis 

The cricket calls his timid ma 
Where died the grenadiers. 

The soaring lark her matins sings 
Amid the balmy blu 

With happy notes thy birth-place rings, 
Sweet flower of Waterloo, 





The lambkins sport where battle’s wave 
Beat high that fateful day, 

And where the bravest of the brave 
Vent down, the children pray. 






The language that thy petals speak 
They whisper *neath the yew 


Till blushes crown the lassie’s cheek, 


O rose from Waterloo! 

Now, as I look thee o’er and o’er, 
And touch my lips to thine, 

I hear the tide of war once more 
Roll down the allied line! 

But ah! the flags that floated then 
Wave o’er a pensioned few, 

And silent is thy native glen, 
Lone rose from Waterloo! 


T. C. HARBAUGH. 
+o, 


For the Companion. 


DRAINAGE, AIR AND HEALTH. 


Three things are essential to the continuance of 
good health: pure air, pure water and proper ven- 
tilation. 

The Sanitarian has a good article on one of the 
essential things to meet this condition, from which 
we freely copy in a part of this article. 

That there is a marked connection between the 
moisture of the soil and moisture of the air, and 
of the latter and the health, is now universally 
adinitted. 

The laws of Michigan now provide for compul- 
sory surface drainage. Says the writer in the 
Sanitarian, ‘Within my own memory the mala- 
rial diseases of this State have been reduced one- 
half, and the most potent factor of this reduction 
is drainage of the swamps. This law has paid 
the State tenfold the cost in reclaiming a large 
area of once worthless land, and it has paid a 
hundred-fold in promoting the public health.” 

Under-drainage is equally important—lowering 
the level of the ground-water. This ground-water 
is not mere moist earth, but the water that at once 
flows into pits and wells on digging within its 
level. It may stand permanently at a high ora 
low average. When it siands too high, it is be- 
cause of subterranean obstructions to its flowing 
off. Now suppose three feet of rain fall upon an 
average each year. This means thousands of tons 
to the acre, and this must be: utilized through 
vegetation, flowage, or evaporation. A high level 
of ground-water involves an excessive evapora- 
tion, which is always a cooling process, chilling 
both the soil and the air. Moreover, the water in 
the soil prevents the free circulation of the air 
through it. By such circulation the oxygen of 
the air destroys the miasmatic germs and other 
morbiferous matter with which it is constantly 

being charged. 

Says Dr. De Chaumont: “It is generally ad- 
mitted that a persistent low ground-water, say 
fifteen or more feet down, is healthy; that a per- 
sistent high ground-water—less than five feet from 
the surface—is unhealthy ; and that a fluctuating 
level, especially if the changes are sudden and vio- 
lent, is very unhealthy.” 

Catarrh and rheumatism are natural products 
of chills and damps of an undrained soil. Di- 
arrhoea, dysentery and malarial fevers are very 
common and very severe in type when ground- 
water abounds, and the water-line approaches the 
surface. Further, extensive researches in Eng- 
land, Germany and America have established the 
fact that undrained soil greatly increases tenden- 
cies to consumption. 

tov. Porter, of Indiana, says, ‘“‘Under-drainage 
has everywhere been followed by a great lessening 
of sickness, and intermittent fever, once so com- 
mon, has become so rare that it is a good deal 
less prevalent than in some of the oldest of the 
States.” 

Families in which are tendencies to consump- 


‘reasons hillside farms are often particularly ! gias. 
healthy and desirable, where are springs 
drainage and pure air. 


elevation of soul which raises a man above ordi- 
| nary weakness and selfishness. 
| Littré, “is the character of divine men;” and he 
| quotes in illustration the lines of Diderot,— 


| The Greeks gave the name of “heroes” first to 
| their demigods, and next to the warriors whose 
courage raised them in general estimation to nearly 
the same level. 


mired but that of the brave fighter. 
}even in his ethics, hardly admits that the term 
“courage” could be applied to the passive fortitude 
! which enables a man to brave death by sickness who durst enter, as coolly as a modern bully into | consists in 


nobler end of being slain while they were drinking | 


dressed in his full armour, and so died erect, and 
sword in hand. 


admiration to spare for the endurance which really 
requires for its perfection far higher and rarer | tion this kind of courage, of which every Christian 
qualities than the battle-brunt of the brave sol- | 
dier. They recognize that the facing of death is 
by no means the supremest form of .courage, and 
that to face death amid the wild excitement of | 


Nor was it otherwise with the Romans. 

natural They extolled the renown of the Decii, who had 
devoted themselves to certain death for the sake 
of their country in the Latin and Samnite Wars, 
but they also enshrined among their heroes Mutius 
Scxvola, who thrust his right hand unflinching 
into the flame. 


oOo? 


oe 


MEMORIAL WREATHS, 


Those we love truly never die, 
Though year by year the sad memorial wreath, 
A ring of flowers, types of life and death, 

Are laid upon their graves: 

For death the pure life saves. 


Early Christian Heroism. 


It was but natural that Christianity should mod- 
ify and enlarge the ancient and pagan conceptions 
| of heroism. It must not, indeed, be supposed that 
| Christianity in any way quenched the active daunt- 
‘lessness of men who fight in any just cause. 

Christian heroes may compare favorably with any 
heroes in deeds of prowess, and of many of them 


———- +o - —- | 
For the Companion. 


MODERN HEROISM. 


By Canon Farrar. 
By “‘heroism” is meant a certain grandeur and that, however mild they seem at home, yet, in 
their battles against crime or heathendom, they 
are filled with a fire of God. 

“Reckless, godless people,” says Edward Ir- 
| ving, in one of his orations, “lift loud the laugh 
| against the saints, as a sickly, timorous crew who 
| have no upright gait in life, but are always cring- 

ing under apprehensions of death and the devil; 
and these bravos think that there would be no 
chivalry nor gallantry in the temper of war were 
one to stand in awe of the sequel which followed 
death. 

“But I would try these flush and flashy spirits 

with their own weapons. I can tell them of those 
who fought with savage beasts; yea, of maidens 


“Heroism,” says 


“En toi je n’ai pu voir avec tranquillité 
Tant @héroisme joint a tant Chumanité.” 


In rude and savage epochs no courage is ad- 
Aristotle, 






























DRAINAGE, AIR AND HEALTH. 


or by shipwreck; and, in Homer and Virgil re- | the ring, to take their chance with infuriated beasts | scholar and as an athlete. 
spectively, Ulysses and Aeneas, when overtaken by | of prey; and I can tell them of those who drank | rider, a good oarsman, a man of fine presence and 
imminent danger of perishing in storms at sea, | the molten lead as cheerfully as men do the juice | Vigorous frame, he was also a sufliciently good 
consider their comrades “three and four times | of the grape, and handled the red fire, and played | scholar to win high university honors. But he 
happy” who have met what they regarded as the | with the bickering flames, as gaily as men do with | was not one of those millions whom Coleridge de- 


love’s dimples or amorous tresses. 


“Delight of battle with their peers, | “And what do they talk of war? 


Upon the ringing plains of windy Troy.” 





But, in every civilized epoch, men have some | Most trusted of that hero’s crew.” 


age has furnished conspicuous examples. 


mainly composed of Christians. 


it might be said, as of Tennyson’s King Arthur, | 


Have they 
forgot Cromwell’s iron band who made their chiv- 
The same feeling is discernible in the story of | #lry to skip? or the Scots Cameronians who seven | 
the deathbed of the old warrior Siward of Nor- | times with their Christian chief received the thanks | 
thumbria who in his last sickness declared that | of Marlborough, that first of English captains 
he “would not die like a cow,” and had himself | 0T Gustavus of the North, whose camp sang the poor as one of the almoners for the ‘Society 
| Psalms in every tent? It is not so long that they | ¢,) 

should forget Nelson’s Methodists, who were the | 


| 
?| He 


We may, however, dismiss from our considera- | 


The 
“Thundering Legion” of Marcus Aurelius was 
No men were 
ever braver than those crusaders, who, dying in 


battle is a form of bravery of which even the poor- 
est spirits are capable. 

Both in Greek and Roman history we find early 
instances of honor bestowed on those who could 
endure physical pain without evincing any sign of 
weakness, and they rightly regarded such appar- 
ent insensibility as ‘‘heroic,” because it proved the 
supremacy of the will. 

If the Athenians bestowed supreme honors on 
those who had fought at Marathon, they also 
commemorated by the bronze statue of a tongue- 








less lioness the brave Lezna who had bit off her 
|own tongue rather than reveal the conspiracy of 
| Harmodius and Aristogiton. If the Spartans 


the Holy Land, 
“Gave 

Their bodies to that pleasant country’s earth, 

And their pure souls unto their captain Christ, 

Under whose colors they had fought so long.” 
Day after day in our own times, boys from the 
dépét will fight and die in Egypt or Kaffirland as 
bravely as the most veteran general; and poor ig- 
norant soldiers, though they know that not theirs 
will be the glory of victory, and that the vulture 
will flap her wings over them, where they die un- 
known, will yet charge with a ringing cheer upon 
the guns which scatter death among them. 

Naturally enough, the passive heroism of endur- 
ance has been among Christian nations a more 


tion should live n pure, dry air,—to which condi- | cherished the memory of the three hundred who | exalted and therefore a less common ideal. For 
tion good drainage is essential. But ventilation in | had fallen at Thermopyle, they also praised and | three centuries her martyrs were, as Cardinal 
the home is as essential as drainage in the soil, and | rewarded the boys who could be scourged almost 
pure water is as essential as either. | 


For these 





to death without a cry at the altar of Diana Masti- | 


Newman has finely called them, “an army of 
Scevolas,” and the constancy with which they 





| inal plan. 
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endured unutterable agonies awoke not only the 
admiration, but the amazement, of their callous 
persecutors. And for many hundreds of years 
after the age of martyrdom, heroic endurance was 
regarded as preéminently Christian. 

We may pity and regret the deeply mistaken 
theology which looked upon asceticism and self- 
denial as ends in themselves, and not merely as 
means to the attainment of higher ends. The 
self-tortures and voluntary macerations of hermits 
and monks, from the days of St. Antony and St. 
Jerome down to those of Lacordaire, were not 
only a violation of the instinctive laws of nature, 
but in multitudes of cases they proved to be much 
;}more of a moral hindrance than a moral help. 

We refuse to sanction the intelectual error, but 
| we do justice to the sincerity, the fortitude, and 
| the faith of the Christian ascetics, and we see that 
| these high qualities never failed to bring to volun- 
| tary sufferers their due reward. 
| 
| Yet it was an unmitigated boon to the Christian 
| world when the false notion of the meritoriousness 
| of self-inflicted torment rectified. At last 
| men learned the lesson that heaven must be won 
| by love to God, showing itself in love to man, not 
| by 
| “Dark cells, dim lamps, 
| 
| 


Modern Views. 


was 


~ 


A stone floor one may writhe on like a worm ;— 
No mossy pillow blue with violets.” 

Few men have, I think, been more influential 
| in developing that modern type of sainthood which 
self-sacriticing benevolence than the 
excellent St. Vincent de Paul. He was the prac- 
tical founder of parochial “missions,” of prison 
reforms, and of Sisterhoods of Charity instituted 
for the purpose of visiting the poor. The ‘‘sisters” 
were not nuns; they moved freely about the 
world, yet they were meant to toil in the cause of 
nursing the sick as earnestly as the Ursulines or 
the Carmelites. 

“Their convents,” said St. Vincent de Paul, 
“are the homes of the sick; their cells are hired 
rooms; their cloisters, the wards of the hospital 
and the streets of the city; their barred gratings, 
the fear of God; their veil, a holy modesty.” 

It was from the teachings and institutions of 
St. Vincent de Paul that modern saints and mod- 
ern churches learned their most useful aims, and 
ceasing to regard present self-mortification as a 
personal price, which they had to pay for the at- 
tainment of heaven, bent all their self-denial to 
work out the blessing and amelioration of their 
fellow-creatures. John Howard and Elizabeth 
Fry, Clarkson and Wilberforce, Oberlin and Felix 
Neff, Frébel and Pestalozzi, and multitudes of 
other good and noble-hearted men and women 
who have raised their strong “arms to bring 
heaven a little nearer to our earth,” have con- 
sciously and unconsciously caught the 
spirit of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
grasping the holy torch which he had 
rekindled into much brightness, 
have handed it on across the dust and 
darkness of succeeding generations. 

I will mention one or two who have 
furnished recent examples of that sac- 
rifice of themselves for the good of 
others which is the most blessed and 
the most fruitful of all forms of 
spiritual enthusiasm. 


sO 


Edward Denison 


was the son of a Bishop of Salisbury, 
and the nephew of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons who afterward took the title 
of Lord Eversley. Belonging to a brilliant fam- 
ily, he received the best education which was 
possible, and distinguished himself alike as a 
A good shot, a good 


| scribes as 
y | “The sluggard Pity’s vision-weaving tribe, 
| Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched, 
| Nursing in some delicious solitude 
Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies.” 


He considered the poor; he cared for the poor. 


began, while still a very young man, to visit 


the Relief of Distress.” His work in this 
direction speedily taught him two lessons: the 
one was that promiscuous almsgiving, so far from 
doing good, does positive harm, and, besides its 
tendency to create mendicity and imposture, helps 
to perpetuate the very conditions which it is in- 
tended to relieve. The other was that, apart from 
personal sympathy and personal knowledge, it is 
hopeless to win the hearts of the poor, or make 
real progress in amending their condition. 

He therefore took the truly heroic resolve to 
leave his friends in the West End of London, and 
to make his home ‘‘amid huts, where poor men 
lie,” in the dreary region of the East End. 

For their sakes he faced the dead levei of dreary 
and squalid monotony, and endeavored by every 
means in his power to understand and to amelior- 
ate their lot. Unhappily, his stay among them 
was of much shorter duration than he had in- 
tended. The claims and the ambition of relatives 
compelled him to abandon his plan, and he be- 
came a Member of Parliament for Newark. 

As a Senator he did not shine, nor could he ever 
have done work in the House of Commons at all 
comparable in value to that which he would have 
achieved had he been able to persevere in his orig- 
He died at the early age of thirty, but 
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I believe that he hit upon the one plan which will, 
of all others, be most effectual for the solution of 
the terrible social problems with which we yet 
shall have to grapple; and that not until many 
are found willing to follow and to persevere in the 
example which he set, will it be possible to bring 
the spirit of Christianity into the hearts of neg- 
lected thousands of the people. 


Dorothy Pattison, | 


better known as ‘Sister Dora,” was another of 


those whose heroism has given to hundreds of her 
contemporaries an impulse in the direction of self- 
sacrifice. She was herself inspired by the fine 
examples of Florence Nightingale and Mary Stan- | 
ley. Her work in the hospital at Walsall, in the 
heart of the Black Country, endeared her even to 
the lowest and coarsest of the population. Who | 
can tell the depth of noble and sanctifying influ- 
ence exercised upon them by the daily sight of 
this strong and beautiful woman, who, having 
given up, their father and mother and 
brother and all she had, moved among them like a 
with the aureole almost visible around her 


for sakes, 
saint, 
brow ? 

Any one who would study the details of ‘“mod- 
ern heroism” can find no lovelier or more heroic 
instance of it than in the account of Sister Dora’s 
devotion to the poor men who were burnt in Bur- 
in 1875, or the awful weeks 
with her patients in the 





chell’s Explosion, 
which she spent alone 
Small Pox Hospital. 
Such examples might be greatly multiplied. | 
Self-denial for the good of others tends to repeat | 
and multiply itself. But, I conclude, I 
must touch on yet another form of heroisin, which 
displays itself only in sudden emergencies and 
isolated acts. Probably the annals of the medical 
profession could furnish thousands of instances of 
which the world has never heard. One of the main 
for our suffering humanity is that 
an angel of merey 


before 


sources of hope 
many 
us, though we know it not, to heal the ravages of 
misery and crime. 

It was but a few weeks since a little child was 
dying of diphtheria at a London hospital. There 
seemed but one way to save it, and that was a 
and terrible. It was for the doctor 
an incision in the throat, and to suck out 
growth which was render- 
‘Lhe courage and for- 
titude required for such an act is incomparably 
vreater than that which historic legend celebrates 
when she sucked the wound 


is moving about among 


way revolting 
to make 
the poisonous fungoid 
ing respiration impossible. 


in the case of Eleanor, 
which Edward 1, had received from the poisoned 
arrow. 

But Dr. Samuel Rabbett did not hesitate. He 
performed this act of beautiful and loathly charity 


for the dying child. It was successful. The life 
of the little one was saved, but the life of the 
young doctor was sacriticed, and he died very 
shortly after,—as true a martyr as any of those 
who have ever mounted heavenwards in their 
chariots of thane. 


Heroes in Emergencies, 


Another instance comes to me in the story of 


one who only died on April 26, the day before I 
write these lines. Alice Ayres was a poor girl, in 


the very humble establishment of an oil and color 
man named Henry Chandler, in that part of Lon- 
A fire broke 
and catching the inflammable 
mitterials stored up in the shop, an to burn 
with frightful fury and intensity. The only in- 
mates of the little house were the owner, his wife, 


don which is called “the Borough.” 
out on the premises, 
beg: 





their little boy, three little girls of three, four, and | 
six years of age, and this poor girl, Alice Ayres, 

, . 9 . . | 
who was a sister of Mrs. Chandler. Such was 


the sudden power and fury of the flames that be- 
fore any help could be any firemen ar- | 
rive, the father and mother and the little boy were 
burnt to death. The poor girl, thus terribly 
startled from her sleep, got to a window, three 
round, which looked down into 


given, or 


stories from the ¢ 


the street. The crowd shouted to her to jump 
down, and they would catch her, and break her 
fall. The intrepid girl refused. Rushing back 


into the flaming house, she seized a feather-bed 
from a bedstead and flung it down, calling to the 
people to hold it out. 

Then she plunged into the suffocating volumes 
seized the youngest of the three little 
girls, and threw her down. Unhappily, the child 
the fall, and shortly after died. 
ain she rushed back to save another little 


of smoke, 





was injured by 





| 
Again she succeeded. She threw the child down | 


and it was caught, safe and uninjured, on the 
feather-bed. By this time the heat of the room in | 
which Alice Ayres was standing was intense. The 


out from the windows of the 
other stories, and tongues of fire were beginning | 
to flash out amid the , stifling smoke. The 
people shouted to the girl to jump for her life. 
But again she plunged back to save a third child, 
the eldest of them, and again she succeeded. No 
others remained to save. ‘They had already per- 
ished when the girl jumped down herself. But 
her head was giddy, her eyes dimmed, her nerves 
utterly unstrung. 


flames were bursting 


acrid 


She fell short of the feather-bed, upon the pave- 
ment, and dislocated her spine. She was instantly 
carried to Guy's Hospital, and there, after linger- 
ing for she died,—died in physical 
agony indeed, but in great peace of mind, cheered 
by the thought of the little innocent lives she had 
rescued; cheered, also, during her last moments, 


two days, 





| forehead and his very red cheeks. 
| handsomest in, my gray or my blue dress?” 


> | overjoyed at his coming? 


which her brave deed had called forth. 
She died early, but she had not lived in vain. 
Her example is one of the thousands of daily 
proofs which present themselves to us in the his- 
tory of mankind that there is a latent power of 
heroism in the hearts of myriads who live unno- 
ticed and die unknown. There are angels among 


us in human guise, though we never see the wav- | 
| ing of their wings. There are saints among us, it 


has been said, though no tablet marks the houses 


| in which they have lived, and no lamp marks their 


windows for a shrine of pilgrimage. 

But God knows them, and occasionally,—to 
show us how little we need despair of human na- 
ture,—for one day, or one hour, or one moment of 
that mortal life, He makes them known to all the 
world. 


—~<~@>—_ —— 


BLOSSOM TIME. 
Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rocked in the cradle of the western breeze. 
— Cowper. 


For the Companion. 


THIS THOMAS AND THAT THOMAS. 


“I do love this little parlor-kitchen, and I pity rich 
girls who never get tired, so as to rest in such a one. 
I couldn’t live without the music of a teakettle,” said 
young Bella Haynes, as she lifted the bright kettle 
from its hole, and set it on the top of the shining 
stove. 

The “parlor-kitchen” was indeed a model of neat- 
ness and cheerfulness. The unsightly utensils had all 
been removed into an outer shed-room. A bright oil 
carpet, a red table-cloth, a chintz-covered lounge and 
rocking-chair, a cheerful-faced clock, and a few inter- 
esting pictures gave an air of quiet refinement and | 
hospitable comfort to the room. 

“Now that everything is ready,” she added, to her 
feeble mother who sat in the gay rocking-chair, “I'll 






A BABY 


CUTTLE-FISH. 


run up to the depot and meet him. Do you cuppose I 
shall know him? I was only seven when he went 
away, and all I remember of him is his very white 
Which do I look 


“You are not very handsome in either,” said the 
mother, smiling; “but as you will have the evening 
work to do, you had better wear your blue one.” 

Then the light-hearted girl threw open the cup- 
board door, and said, “Bread, pies, cake, tongue, ham, 
and honey! When we sit down to tea, you'll be like 

“*The Queen in the kitchen, 
Eating bread and honey.’” 
And being unable longer to control her feelings, she 
clapped her plump hands, and throwing her arms 
around her mother, kissed her over and over again. 

Soon after, Bella, arrayed in her simple finery, 
stood in the grim old depot waiting for her brother, 
who had been for eleven years working in the mines, 
supporting the little family at home, and laying up 
the means of support for the future. 

He had written to his mother,— 

“Don’t be afraid you'll see either a desperado or a 
rowdy. TI look rough and hard, but I’m your boy for 
all that. Not an oath nor a drop of liquor has passed 
my lips since they kissed you, eleven years ago.” 

Was it any wonder that his mother and sister were 


At six o’clock the New York train came thundering 
up, and quite a number of passengers stopped at 
w-—. 

The young girl eyed them all carefully. There was 
but one young man among them. He was too large, 
and not nearly as handsome as Thomas ought to be, 
according to her idea. 

But there was no choice of brothers, and when she 
heard him call out to the baggage-master, “Ill send 
for my trunks,” she ran up to him and asked,— 

“Is this Thomas?” 

“Yes!” he shouted. “But how you have grown! 

He lifted her in his great strong arms to a level 
with his sunburnt face, and kissed her three or four 
times so heartily that the few lingerers in the depot 
found their curiosity excited over the cause of such 
an affectionate meeting. 

Then he drew her hand into his arm, and they set 
off together, laughing and chatting, for a five minutes’ 
walk home. 

“IT never was so happy before in all my life, and 


” 


| China. 
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| by being made aware of the hearty uesie | | eat, and areal soft bed for you to sleep enema! 


ie. 


and 

“And a warm welcome, which is better than all! It 
seems a mile; why didn’t you let me take a carriage, 
little girl?” the young man asked. 

“Oh, we never, never spend our money so! 
| the answer. 

“Oh, you are too prudent! I’m afraid mother is 
growing miserly, and hoarding up her money,” said 
Thomas, laughing. 

“Well, here we are!” cried the young girl, as she 
| ran up the steps of a decent brick house, and then up 
the stairs, followed by the new comer. 

She threw open the door of the ‘‘parlor-kitchen,” 
| and as she did so, the pale old lady came towards 
| them, with outstretched arms. 

She then drew back a little, and gazed up at the 
dark, stalwart fellow before her, exclaiming,— 
| Surely this can never, never be Thomas!” 
| ‘Yes, this is Thomas, but you are not my mother,” 
| he said, still holding her thin hand tenderly. 

“Oh yes, she is your mother! She’s only pale and 

thin!” cried Bella. 

“No! no!” said the poor woman, sadly. 

The stranger replied, “No! no!” Turning to his 

young guide, he added,— 

“Then I suppose you are not my niece Katie?”’ 

“No; I’m this mother’s child,” replied Bella, with 
| tears of mortification and disappointment in her fine | 

eyes. “Oh, this is dreadful!” 
“Who is? I? My mother won’t say so,” said the 
young man, playfully. 

“But where is my Thomas? Did you leave him in 
| the mines?” asked the disappointed woman. 
| “The mines? I never saw a mine in my life. I’m 

first mate of the Orient, and have just returned from 

But your son’s safe, I hope. He’ll be here 
by the midnight train, take my word for it,”—a re- 
markable exhibition of ideal confidence, as he had 
never seen nor heard of the missing son and brother 
before! 

“I hope you’ll let me come back to-morrow, and see 
if this is not so,” he added. 

“Oh no, IT shall be ashamed ever to see you again— 


| 


!” was 


| [ made such an exhibition of myself at that depot!” 


said Bella. “I ought to have asked you if you were 


I might have known 


my brother, Thomas Haynes. 


there were hun- 
dreds and thou- 
ids of Thomas- 
s in the world!” 

“Oh, I see now 
what the ‘dread- 
ful’ thing was! I 
kissed this little 
girl at the depot, 
before all the peo- 
ple, thinking it was my niece, grown be- 
yond my knowledge. I don’t see how I 





Sd 





can help it now,—she wouldn’t let me | 


take the kisses back, I know.” 
“Well, call it a blunder that no one 
could help. But I do wish I could know 
where my boy is! He was to come, surely, by this 
train,” said Mrs. Haynes. 

“He'll come to-night; don’t worry. Now, let me 
say ‘good-by’ to you both, for there’s another mother 
worrying now, on Prince Street,”’ said the stranger. 
“T wondered what she had moved for.” 

The young stranger had scarcely left the house, 
when a messenger-boy came, with a telegram with 
which he had been running about for an hour. 

Thomas Haynes had missed the morning train in 
New York, by the carelessness of a hack-driver; and 
would be at home at midnight. 

But how was he to find where the family lived now? 
for they had moved to their new since he had 
left the mines. 

Bella left a message with a sleepy-looking official, 
as to how the inquiries of a stranger for “Mrs. Mary 
Haynes” should be answered. 

But she might have saved herself the trouble; for 
“that other Thomas,” as she now styled the jolly in- 
truder whom she said she “hoped never to see again,” 
was waiting the train. 

He knew Thomas Haynes for a miner, as soon as 
he sprang from the cars; and “hailing” him, told him 
his mother had moved lately, and that he had come to 
guide him home. 

It was a happy family that gathered round the fire 
and listened to each other’s account of all that had 
occurred during their separation. 

“Of all the earthly blessings God can bestow on a 
woman,” said the aged mother, ‘good and noble chil- 
dren are the greatest.” 

After this, Bella called her brother “This Thomas 
and their new friend “That Thomas.” 

Well, life has its poetic episodes, its pleasant events 
that are like romances and stories. 

This Thomas and that Thomas were both tired of 
rough work on land and on sea. Each had a small 
amount of money; and after some weeks of very 
close intimacy, the two resolved to buy a farm to- 
gether, and when men enter into the friendly relation 
of brothers, their sisters are not ignored. It was so 
in this case. Bella was not forgotten. 

The next spring the double family—for the two 
families were now one—moved into the farmhouse, 
the cosiest and pleasantest room in which was the 
“parlor-kitchen,” which Bella had reproduced with 
the furniture of the old one in the city. 

And Bella—the sister of this Thomas, and the wife 


home 





neither was mother! I’ve got lots of nice things to 


of that Thomas—made the one home as happy as she 


had made the other; for a good daughter and true 
sister, and an agreeable and careful housekeeper in her 
“teens,”’ is apt to prove a very appreciated wife, and 
become the head of a happy household. 


4@ 
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For the Companion, 


HOME-SEEKING IN THE WEST. 
By E. V. Smalley. 


Nine-tenths of the area of the far West now unset- 
tled never will be thickly populated, being made up of 
high grassy plains, too dry for raising crops, moun- 
tain ranges, where only the narrow valleys are useful 
for agriculture, and sage brush deserts. Most of these 
broad, unpeopled expanses are of some yalue to man, 
however, for there are mines of the precious metals 
in the most uninviting places, and much of the so- 
called deserts of Arizona, Utah and New Mexico sup- 
port herds and flocks; but the population must always 
be scanty. 

In Southern California and Western Arizona there 
are stretches of absolute desert where nothing will 
| grow, and in Nevada, Utah and Southern Idaho there 
| are thousands of miles of desolate plains and hills 
| where only the grease-wood, the bad-smelling sage 

| brush and the ugly, prickly pear-plant flourish. 
The regions suited for farming not already settled 
are either on the immense treeless plain which ex 
| tends from the far frozen north in British America 
| south to the Gulf of Mexico, having a breadth of 
about five hundred miles, or in the valleys of the 
Rocky Mountains, and their many spurs and outlying 
ranges, or in a comparatively small plain or basin 
lying between the Rockies and the Cascade Mountains 
in Oregon and Washington. 





How to Obtain Lands. 


The most extensive of these regions, with the pos- 
sible exception of Western Texas, is found in Dakota. 
This is the largest of the territories in geographical 
extent, and the greater part of its surface is level or 
rolling prairie capable of producing crops—about the 
same sort of prairie in appearance and value as is 
found in Nebraska and Kansas, 

Every spring and summer there occurs a great 
movement of people to the West to find new homes, 
and every year the area of unsettled country is very 
much reduced by this immigration. When I was a boy 
in Ohio we used to sing a popular song, the chorus of 
which ended,— 





“Our country is big enough, don't you feel alarm, 
For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm.” 


In less than ten years, if the present Western 
movement continues, Uncle Sam will have no farms 
left to give away that will be worth taking. 

How are farms obtained? 

In one of four ways: first, by pre-emption and pur- 
chase; second, by homestead settlement; third, by 
cultivating trees; fourth, by irrigating desert land. 

The first was formerly the only way; the second 
was established by Congress in 1862; the last two are 
of quite recent date. 

Before 1862 the only method of getting Government 
land was to buy it. In that year the Homestead Law 
was passed, after a long period of agitation. Its 
author, Galusha A. Grow, a tall, erect, gray-haired 

;man, prominent in the public life of Pennsylvania, 
his own State, was always warmly interested in the 
development of the West. The good law which he 
wrote and persuaded Congress to pass has given 
homes and farms to millions of people. 





Sections and Quarter-Sections, 

In this article I will try to tell very briefly how land 
is got under the Homestead Law. The Government 
has its land surveyed into townships six miles square, 
and each township is divided into thirty-six sections 
of one mile square. The sixteenth and thirty-sixth 
sections in every township are called school-sections. 
They cannot be settled upon or sold until the Terri- 
| tory becomes a State. Then they are turned over to 
| the State Government, and sold from time to time, 
| and the money is used to support the common schools. 

This is a very wise provision of law. It gives the 
| hew States of the West, where the people are com- 
| paratively poor, just as good free schools as those of 
the old and wealthy States of the East. 

Each mile-square section contains six hundred and 
forty acres. .A quarter-section, therefore, consists of 
one hundred and sixty acres, and this is the amount 
which the national Government is ready to give to 
every man and to every woman who is single or is the 
head of a family for a free homestead. The only con- 
ditions are that he or she will live on it and cultivate 
it for five years, and pay a small sum for the expenses 
of keeping the records of the land office and making 
out the deed. This is liberal enough, but it is like a 
certain old recipe for cooking a hare, which began, 
“First catch your hare.” 

If you want to be a homesteader, you must first 
find a quarter-section of land free from any claim of 
homestead right, tree-culture, or railroad ownership. 
This takes some time and money. The seeker for a 
new home and a free farm first goes to some little, 
budding town on the line of a railroad recently built 
through the region he has chosen as most likely to 
suit him. In old times the settlers went first, and the 
railroads came after them. Now the railroads are 
first built through a vacant country, driving the buf- 
falo and antelope before them, and then the settlers 
follow, rarely going very far from the track. 


Pre-emption. 

The homestead-seeker if he have a family may 
bring them with him at first, or he may go alone, and 
return for them after he has located his claim. From 
the town where he establishes his temporary head- 
quarters he makes excursions in a wagon or on a 
horse over the prairies for miles away, looking for a 
vacant quarter-section that will suit him. Usually he 
tries to find a half section vacant,—one-quarter for & 
homestead claim and the other for a timber-cultured 
claim. Of the latter method of getting land, I shall 


speak in another article. 

In most of the new towns there can be found @ 
man who is a “land-hunter” by profession, and who 
makes it his business to help new-comers to find claims. 
He keeps track of the settlement of the surrounding 
country, has a private map of his own on which he 
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marks the quarter-sections as fast as they are taken, | 
and is wonderfully expert in steering a team about 
the prairies by a compass and such small signs as 
would escape the attention of one not possessed of 
an instinct for this sort of land navigation. A bunch 
of weeds, or « hummock no higher than a man’s 
knee, are to him as lighthouses to sailors. 

The homestead-seeker is very likely to engage the 
services of such a man. If the search is going to 
last more than a day, a bundle of buffalo robes and 
blankets are taken to make a bed at night under the 
wagon, and a box of provisions, known as a “grub- 
stuke.”” There must also be a bag of grain for the 
horses, unless the grass is well up. A tough Western 
horse will travel fifty miles a day, with no other feed 
than grass. Thus equipped, the party is ready for a 
long journey. 

When a claim is found which the immigrant thinks 
will suit him, he makes a note of its location in the 
technical language of the such as “The 


surveyors, 





south-west quarter of Section 2, in township 24, north 
of range 7 west.” Then he returns to the town and 
makes haste to go or send his filing to the United 
States Land Office for the district. The Register as- 
certains from his books that nobody else has filed a 
claim on the same quarter-section, and the Receiver 
gives him a receipt for ten dollars fee and eight dol- 
lars or four dollars commission, according as the land 
is or is not within the limits of a railroad grant. He 
has nothing more to do to hold the land than to settle 
upon it within six months, and to live on it five con- 
secutive years from the date of filing the claim. 
If, however, he served in the Union army or navy in 
the late war, he gets credit for the time of such ser 
vice, to shorten the period of his necessary residence 
on the homestead claim. 

When the legal limit of residence has expired, the 
settler gets four witnesses to testify to his having 
lived upon the 
five weeks in a newspaper his intention to make 
“final proofs,” sends in his papers to the Land Office, 
with another commission of four dollars or eight dol- 
lars, and gets a patent to the land from the United 
States. His total outlay for entry, fees and advertis- 
ing will be about thirty-five dollars, and the land is his 
by the best title in the world. 

Young men under twenty-one can get homestead 
claims if they are the heads of families, and even if 
they cannot assert this dignity, the land officials are 
not particular as to their age into a year or two. I 
have known young fellows of nineteen or twenty to 
secure valuable claims near newly-established towns, 
going out to sleep nights in cabins of their own con- 
struction, and earning their living by working as 
clerks or mechanics. 
homesteads. There is an instance in north Dakota of 
four sisters filing on four contiguous quarter-sections 
of land and building their joint use 
where the tracts “cornered,” so that it rested on 
all four claims. They were thus able to live to- 
gether while letter of the law which 
required that each should live on her own claim, 
and they are now the owners of a mile square of fine 
wheat-land. 

In another article we may like to take a view of 


a house for 


obeying the 





how the homesteaders manage to improve their 
claims, and, as the phrase goes, “get along.” 
For the Companion. 
A BABY CUTTLE-FISH. 
There is a queer baby that lives in the sea. With- 


out fins he can swim; without feet he can walk; and 
without wings he can shoot through the water, as a 
bird through air. He hus no hands, yet no creat- 
ure can cling better than he; he is so soft that a 
rope will cut him in two, and he has but one bone in 
his body, yet he feeds upon live fish and other creat- 
ures which he catches and kills for himself. 

Though he has no legs, he has arms, and they grow 
out of the top of his head, surrounding his mouth like 
the spokes of a wheel. All of these fishes have eight 
arms, and some of them ten, and they have been seen 
to use them as legs, walking on the tips, and looking 
like enormous spiders. 

They have also no lack of names. Some people call 
them Cuttle-fish; fishermen call them Squids, and in 
sensational stories they are Devil-fish. The scientific 
family name is Cephalopod, and the little fellow in 
the picture is a baby Octopus, named after Profes- 
sor Baird, or, as it stands in the books, Octopus 
Bairdii. 

This queer baby was caught alive on our coast. You 
can tell by the picture how he looked when swimming, 
with all his arms straight out before his head, so as 
to go easily through the water. 

On the under side of his body, just behind the arms, 
is a small tube which takes the place of feet and 
wings and fins. It acts as a sort of pump, and he 
moves by violently squirting water from it. As you 
will also see by the picture of the larger Octopus, gen- 
erally it points forward, and the pumping operation 
sends him backward, which is his favorite way of 
travelling, but the tube can be turned any way, and 
the Octopus can shoot sideways or even straight for- 
ward if he likes. 

Inside the body is also another important thing, a 
bag of inky fluid, and when the creature -wishes to 
hide, he sends some of this fluid out through the 
tube, thus clouding the water so that he cannot be 
seen. 

Along the under side of the leathery arms, are 
points which look like rows of buttons. One might 
easily think them ornamental, but so far from that, 
they are the most useful things he has. They are what 
he holds on by,—they are suckers. Where one of these 
innocent-looking buttons touches anything there it 
sticks, and can not be pulled away. On some of the 
family the suckers have around the edge a horny ring 
with points like saw-teeth sticking up, and when the 
sucker takes hold, the sharp teeth cut into the flesh of | 
the victim. But the little ones have only soft, leathery | 
suckers, though they can hold on to an object wonder- | 
fully. 

These curious fellows are often caught on our | 
coast, and when brought up in a net without being 


land and cultivated it, advertises for | 


Young women can also claim 











420 PRESENTS 


Subscribers to the Companion, 


JULY 1, 1886. 


‘Twelve Hundred aud Fifty Dollars: 


IN CASH! 


Three Hondred aud Ten Watches ! 


These Presents will be given to the Four Hun- | 


dred and Twenty subscribers who secure the four 
hundred and twenty largest numbers of new subseribers 
between Novy. L, 1885, and July 1, I8s6, no matter which of 
the Premiums or what Commissions they may receive 
tor their new subscribers. 


Gift of Three Hundred Dollars in Cash $300 
Gift of Two Hundred Dollars in Cash. .$200 
Gift of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars 

in Cash.. ° . $150 
Gift of One: Hundred Dollars | in re ash. -8100 


i 





1 

1 American Gold Watch, stem-winder....81L00 

1 American Gold Watch, stem-winder.... S90 

1 American Gold Watch, price.. 

1 American Gold Watch, a 

1 American Gold Watch, ‘“ 

1 American Gold Watch, “ . 

1 American Gold Watch, “ 

1 American Silver Watch, “ ...... 

2 American Silver Watches, price of each $25 
40 American Silver Watches, “« $20 
40 American Silver Watches, “ “ “ #15 
40 American Silver Watches, “ “ “ #12 
40 American Silver Watches, “ “ “ #10 
40 American Silver Watches, “ “ “ $38 
100 Waterbury Watches, = “ $3.50 
rs Lockets, No. 43, price of each.. occccee BS 


5 Pearl-Handie Knives, Four Blades, 
PLICO OF CACHL...000.ccccccccccccsevccccccccc cose MS 


These Presents will be given in addition to a 
Premium for each new name, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. BOSTON, MASS. 





“Like a sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 
Hubbell’s Florentine Orris yields the most de- 
lightful odor of Violets. By mail, 25 cents. 
McKELWAY, 1410 Chestnut St., P' hiladelphia, "a. 


BILIOUSINE fees eee enh 


obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 





| cure for Headache, ye sia, Constipation, /ndi- 


| gestion, Sour Stomac. *h, 


Nearthurn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


The True Japanese HeadacheCure 
MENTHOLETTE, at once relieves and cures Headache, Tooth- 
ache and other nerve pains by simply rubbing. This 
curious remedy, us 

Japan for ages, is now sold 
in drug stores at 10c,a box, 
Mentholine, 
a larger size, 








—— MEDAL AWARDED BY— _at25c.a box 
British Government, Oct , 1885, PuNpas Dick Box 
& Co., 112 WHITE St., N.Y’ By Mail 10e. & 25¢, [Po 
wr ry one, _Beware of dangerous Imitations 


ELIOTROPE | PERFUME in 
powder form lasts forever. Can 
be made into sachet bags by packing be- 








Furniture and upholstery lose all dis. 
agreeable odors by its use. Sample mailed 
upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR TEA AND COFFEE, 
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The finest preperation of B betes Chocolate. are es 

refreshing ; invigorating. not found ~? your grocer’s, send 40 
cents for sample tin to the manufacture: 


H. 0. WILB UR & SONS. Philadelphia. 


BRADLEY HANDY. WAGON 


oming wagon. 
Liebe strong, conven- 
ient and low priced. 
Handy to get into 
andoutof. Handy for 
single horse or pair. 
Handy for one person 
x or more. Handy to 
lead or unload. Send for Free Circular, “How to 
purchase direct from the manutacturer.” 


& CO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











RADLEY 
22 College Pl., N.Y., 325. oy St: Boston, 
A COPY OF OUR BOOK 


The (are uti 


Feedino of EDIE 


Giving an analysis and description of Mellin’s Food. 





advice and useful information 
invalids, mailed free to any addre 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
Central tral Wharf, » Boston, Mass. — 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S- 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Gift of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash $500 | 


ae ‘surting mothers and 


HAIR GOODS | 


BY MAIL 
To any part of the U. S. | 


Send for Illustrated Cir- | 
cular of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA | 
463 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


An illustrated and descriptive Catalogue on Art 
veedlework, Lustra Painting, Faney Work, and Paper- 
| Flower Making, with latest Price-list of all kinds of 
Embroidery materials. This is the most complete book 
published. Sent only on receipt of 2e. Also an illus- 
| trated Catalogue of over 40,000 Stamping Designs. Price, 
50 cts. 


| 
| 
| 
| 












MRs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., N. Y¥. 
Mention which book you want. 


THE MONTAGUE CURL GL CLASP. 


GREATEST NOVELTY 
OF THE AGE! 


Harmless, Tidy, Effectual, 
Cheap. 














The most simple and pers 
fect article ever invente 
for the te By the 
use of The Montague 
ol Curl Clasp a perfect 
and lasting ringlet is 
quickly and easily ob- 
tained, without the 
dang 
the u 
inconven 


them to your friends, 


SAMPLE DOZEN mailed for 15 ; cents, 3 Dozen for 25 conta, 
@ doz. 50 cents A. P. SMITH, Dedham, Masa, — 








‘Thousand 
WANTED 





GOLD MEDAL, om 1878, 
BAKER 


Breakfast ache 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
























THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those furnishing clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES g b> r, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, ete. WHITE 
SA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with #10 and #12 
orders, Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and 3 pie ces 
with @12 and 15 orders. STEM -WIN aING 
yet WATCHES with $15 orders. te IL 
BAND _or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with &20 orders. 


Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book containing a complete Premium 
THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co.,, 

St., 


and Price List. 
2 


10 state Hoston, Muss. 


uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 






FROM 
PIMPLES 10 SCRORULA, 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itching 

and bur ning, instantly relieved by a warm bath with 

CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of CUTICURA 
the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CuTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration yure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 

Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruri- 
tus, Scall Head, Dandruff, and every s ecles of Itching, 
Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the Skin and Scalp with 
Loss of Hair, when the best physicians and all known 


remedies f; 

Sold ev where. Price: CuTICU RA, He.; SOAP, 25c.3 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by Por’ 2k DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL ha Boston, Mass. 


¢#™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Ages PAINS, Strains and Weakness instantly 











relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PALN PLASTER. 
New, elegant, infallible. 








JOO 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 
foc CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 


10 CENTS IN STAMPS. .WASTE 


Our Great S ty is Gores = and distributing EMBROIDERY SILK AssonTee 

Ss. We se pedi _ > a Roses, your ghokce a beh Ati re 
3 TO i des sorte Say ,*. mail to all o. fpaaiig SILK BLAl Oa ASS 
3 TO 12 PLANTS $j, $2 ie, p'6 


according to value. Com 

| SPLENDI D VARIETIES, ine 
| ling and our two elegant Premiu 
plants, all labelled, sure to bloom, 


nion_ Set,” 


deliv- 


hurt, have been kept alive several days. This which | ered postpaid at your own P. O. for only . 


I have been describing lived in a pan,—where he could | Our New Guide, 78 pp.. 


be studied. 


ele, panty illustrated, FRE 


Address THE DINGEE CONARD con” 
Rose Growers, 





uding Grace mee 
oses, strong 








EUREKA a CO., Boston, Mass. 


a4 full assortment “" above as well as the celebrated 
reka Knittin ‘ilosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, all of eich are Pure Dye and fast 


West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. | colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 
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> Put stiff corsets on = 
f growing Children? Don't do it, b 
9 

















Send for Circular. 


all ages. 
all Bel, ians re- 





your merchants for sh 
them. Jake no other, 


FERRIS BROS., Manuf'rs 
81 White St., New York. 


jPALDING’S ATHLETIC | RULES. 


Athletic Sports, A rehery, Billlards, Bicy- 
cling, Bowling, Badmiaton, Bagatelle, 
ete Clue Boxing, Caledonian Games, Crick 
et, Ol Swin a Croquet, Curling. Fly 
4 i, Fenel re Gy mnastica, 
. = Hai lL iawn ae L = segs apy 
olts, unnin, =) Skatly 
Ww fe 3 a w restling de epics a 
he rales gove ring thenbove ‘Sports contained in the 
me. t Iustr: ated Catalogue of all kinds of Sportin 
Goods ever offered, will be maile ad for 25 cents, whic fi 
amount will be returned to the purchaser of goods to 
the Pager en $1.00 andupward. Send for Catalogue 
No, 22. Any person sending 25 cents for above Cata- 
logue, before June Ist, 1886,is_ privileged to compete 
foraCash Premtum of { to be given to 
the individual who cor- ’ rectly guesses 
the relative standing of ae ic ight vi ague Base Ball 
Ciubs (namely, Chicago, Det Ouis, Kansas City, 
New York Boston, Philade iphia ‘and W ashington) at the 
“lose of the Championship Season of 1886. Should 
more than one person correctly guess the relative po- 
sitions, the $100.00 will be divided equally among the 
successful contest: ants. q Unclose your guess with order 


for Catalogue. Addre 
ison St... icggo. 
. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros, 298332 Wrosdway, 
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Agents 


At Once 


to sell the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, Every lady 
and gentleman selling this article in their own town 


“te $4 TO $5 A DAY. 


Every family can use them. The above figure nome 
how the Tidy Holder fastens the tidy to the chair. Tidy 
Holder and price list sent by mail on receipt of 16 cts. 
in 2c, stamp 

w. i. ASSEL + Ae H, General Agent, 
ox A, G1, Sandus y, Ohio, 


- BE ECONOMICAL! 


Ask your retailer for the Original $3 Shog 
Beware of Imitations, 


None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


Tadein Button,Congr 
Best Calf Skin. Une 
Durability, Comfc 
pearance. A postal card sent 
to us Will bring you informa- 

tion how to get this Shoe 

in any Stateor Territory. 


Co.» 
41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 









This shoe stands higher in the estimation of 


Wearers than any other in the world. Thousands 
who wear it will tell you the reason ! it you as ask them, 





RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look 
new, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer. 
Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 
anything else. Butron & Ortiry, Mfrs., N. Y. 


WORCESTER’S. 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from ‘the Quarto and School 
Jictionaries 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 

Numerous Tables. 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Cha 

each reader of YOUTH’S COMPANION who wi 
buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
| hand corner of it, “Return to,” ete., adding your full 
| name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility. 


I.L.CRACIN & CO. 


Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA. 





@ to 





GET ONE. 


| HOW TO 





UG Turkish Patterns. C atalogue Fre ree. ES. 
FROST & CU., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion, 
IN CHEYENNE PASS. | 


{In memory of Helen Hunt Jackson, buried, according 


to her request, in Cheyenne Pass, } high up on Cheyenne 
Mountain.) 
To Cheyenne Pass, she, dying, whispered 


Take me there, where the strong sun will find 
Me in the morns, and in the sile < Ln, hts 
The stars bend over me, as if ¢ 
Their friend is kindred with the ir ‘tire s who watched 
Them long 

The soaring agg tin birds will scream 
Above me, flving towards the light. Unseared, | 
Free things will trample round the lonely spot | 
Where rests my heart, of old untamed as they, 
But quiet with Death's quictne at last. i 


Perchanee my strange, 
Will linger by my grave, sometimes, and s 

“She lies here, she, who bore our heavy sorrow 

As her own,” and [ shall know, Shall I not know 
Bach step that rings upon the rock, each voice 

That cries from living lips to my ears, deaf 

With dying? And my mouth that Death has sealed, 
Will it not thirst to answer? 


wild friends of dusky face 


Will you come— 
You whom FT loved, who loved me —come and wait | 
To hear if from my grave a whis per ste al | 
And mind you of me old-time joy or grief, 
Some rapture only ‘kn ywh to you and me, 
Or some Wild woe you shared, and sharing eased ? 
Or shall I he you knew, loved, lived for—J/, 
Be gone, beyond all echo of your eall, 
To some far world, where T shall know the whole 
Great sum of loving and be glad—where I } 
Can rest, and wait, till you, too, come to learn 
The Heavenly secret? 





Now, meantime, 
Take me to Cheyenne Pass, and lay me there, 
Within the mountain's steadfast heart, and leave me 
Mgbbored by the wild things and the clouds, 
And still in Death, beneath the deathless sky. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


—+~or 


| 

| 

WHAT A PITY! | 
There valuable 
business career than good judgment ; 


is nothing more for a successful 
or the ability to 
decide wisely between two sides of a question. One 
of the brilliant and 
sensitive Hawthorne was his disposition to see difli- 


culties and troubles even 


unfortunate peculiarities of the 


after he had decided upon 
the best course to be pursued. His timidity and hesi- 
tation even made him sometimes regret having won a 
success for which he had been striving. 

Franklin Pierce 
During the 


and he were the closest friends. 
Presidential canvass in 1852, the author 
of the “Searlet Letter’ took part in polities, and 
wrote a pamphlet in favor of his friend. After the 
election of Mr. Pierce, Hawthorne was among the 
first to come and offer congratulations. 

He sat down moody and silent, as was his wont when 
anything troubled him; and then, without a word, 
seized Mr. Pierce's hand, exclaiming,— 

“QO Frank, what a dreadful pity!” 

A stranger, hearing the exclamation, might have 
supposed that Hawthorne’s friend had been arrested 
for embezzlement rather than elected to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 





Humors of 
disorders, 


are cured by 


stomach, salt rheum, 
Ayer’s aparilia, 


> 


and blood 
[Ade. 


sar. 


ri 


Fasy lessons in Drawing. Send two-cent stamp for 





sample copy to Billings, Clapp & Co., Boston, [Adv. 
( ver the Garden Ww all. 99 Songs, Words & Music, 
We, L. Hathaway, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass, | 


ORETGN Siem. 


Agents wanted to sellapproval | 
sheets on com, 


b 

} Sper et. Green & Co,.,Medford, Mass, 
I ECORATION DAY MUSIC, 6 vocal quartets, 
regular sheet size, $1. Cheapest offer on new copy- 
right music, Catalogue. R.'T. WILEY, Elizabeth, Pa. 


A GOOD JACKKNIFE usw Sica! 


your name nicely etched on 
the blade, L, M, SMITH & CO,, MERIDEN, CONN. 


MEXICAN ART and CURIOSITIE 


Send for Cate | 


siogue and 

Price-list to W. G. WAI 1 Paso, Tex 
BATES’ WAIST \" rfect health waist. © ire ulars 
and Le . of he — books t{EE, 
SANITARY PUB, aSalle St., Chicago, ILL. | 
SKIN DISE cane, Baby Humors, Skin seag one | 





WO Offensive viration, Cured by Ominico Soap, 


8s. NEUER & Co.,, lO Cedar St., New York. 


25e. Ask druggist 
TO GET A SMALL PICTURE OF 
yourself or friend copied and enlarged at 


HOW cost. For particulars, address SOUTHERN 


COPYING Co,, No, ? Marictta Street, Atlanta, Ga, 


MUSICAL PROPAGANDA 


‘ORTADA & CO,, 


TELECRAPH 


furnished. 


and one piece of niusic 
for A. Ng aap stamps, 
6 E. » New York, 


Learn here and earn 
good pay. Situations 
Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 


GENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHAsE’s 


amily Phys ye A Mein Book. New edition, | 
$2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
on AGENTS WANT >» to canvass vat 
4: > OOD | 0,000 Americ an and Foreign Periodicals; 
£2, 75 per cent. made on each subseriber; send two one- 
cent ae vops for our S-page Price-List. Address 

LLER & BEEBE, Penn Yan, Yates Co., N.Y 


| 
JOW 10 MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


vy mail, on reecipt of stamp. | 
ie Nin Rie its FOR AMATEUR OUTFITS, | 


BE. 1. HORSM. AN, 80 William Street, N.Y. | 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


; : 1386 East 18th Street. New York. 





Price. 





Tricycles, etc., manufactured by us. All sizes. 


RM. LAMBIR, () S=ssesre = 
ant aats f (OOK Holders, 











SHORTHAN 


Only 25¢. 


THE RED BOOKS 


THE YOUTH’S 









I OW to Obtain a Commission in the U. 8. 
Army. Full directions just issued, 50 cents. Ad- | 
dress “ARMY AND NAVY REGISTE i, Washington, D.C, 


ae ANC 
es oy cAMESIveE LING LES 2 2 yn) 
All Sizesa Price! UFacT 


—_— | aw FOR 48 PAGE oy 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY, CnHicaao, iLis. 


thoroughly taught by 
MAIL or _ personally; 
rood situations procured a// pupils when competent, 
Phonogrs aphy, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, especially for educate “1 young ladies. 
Send for cir'lar. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. | 


'BEN- “HUR: a Ti ale of the c Christ, by 


= GEN 
| Turkish Minister pages, ¢ fhothe 


‘THE GRAY AND THE BLUE 


the Civil War. Price, Hinsdale 


SPECIAL TO BOYS. isis is 


| Best REC ATION LEAGUE BAL L,or a good 
| HORSE- ae BAL ‘1 = cither 25e., 50¢., or T5e. 
Adare ssH AF , Box 18 New York, 


PHON OGRA PHY sire tind, 


Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman andj | 
Jerome B. Howard, forsale ‘by ‘all book-sellers. Cat- 
alogue, alphabet and illustrationssent free. Address 

PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITU — Cincinnati, O- 


“Superior to any other published.” —/’i/, Ex, Call, 


HONETIC SHORTHAND 81:3°., 2'sis, Be 


struction by Mail, 36. 
Wa Ute OSGOODBY, 


Miniéseneston <4 FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION F 


Circulars, Te stimonials, Specimen Pages, & 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, — 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. 


Tenth Session—J uly 5th to August 6th. Classes 


150. | 
- Founded 
incidents of 
, Hinsdale, Il 


suy your Base Balls of 
the manu fae turer, For | 





Price 
By Ro 
on 
Book Uo, 


$l. 











or Phonetic 


for children. Natural method, For Circular and 
P rogressme ; addr 
PROF, W. » MONT AGUE, AMHERST, MASS. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send stamp to A. W 

i arge iflustrs S ¥ " 1 83 
fe! NE ECOND-HAND MACHINES. 
MSecond-hand B taken in exchange. 


BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


PRETTY KNIFE FREE & «\\«: 


for our book of samples of beautiful cards, and try tog ret 
orders for us, Splendid premiums for ¢ lubs. Only Se. for 
¢ ards with pocke t knife rree. Holly ¢ Card © On, Me riden, ct. 








to every boy 
girl se nding 


for 1 Dozen First-Class P ho- 
tor rape of yourself, ze 
“ 





s o 





ge stamp. Send us your 
p 2 ne ng or tin type to copy from, 
which will be returned with order, 


ART PHOTO. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


Send Stamp to T. E. PARKER, Sis; 


9 Mass.,! 
for Instruction Book, How to Do Embroidery Stamping, 
Stamping and Embroidery Materials at wholesale prices, 
Embroid ilk, 25 skeins for ie. Kensington Floss, 12 
knots for 2c, 1 Catalogue of Stamp- 
ye. 


ge Ball Tinsel. He. 
ing Patterns, Illustrated Price-List free. 









New pieces to 
speak in school, 
Just the thing 
for closing ¢ X= 
Gesture. Beautifully illustr: ated. 
6 different numbers, 5 IS copies, 7 00. 
- HALL, il Michigan Chicago, 


YOUR MONOGRAM | 


In India Rubber for Stamping Note 
-apers, Envelopes, &e., with Pads and 
French Inde ible Ink. 
2 Letter Designs, 50 cents. 
3 Letter Designs, $1.00. 


ercises, Elocution, 
$y mail, “eS 
Et iGENE 


Avenue, lils. 











Sent on receipt of price. Largest 
Manufactory for Pen and Pencil 
stamps, Watch, Self-Inking, and 


Dating Stamps 
A cate Wanted Everywhere. 
FELIX F. ‘DAUS, 305 Broadway, N. Y. _ 


A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN 


Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 
Harvard Trouser Stretcher. 


Three minutes’ time will apply the Stretcher 
and give the garment an appearance of per- 
fect freshnes vd feat It takes out all 
wrinkles.all ba # from the knees, and puts 












a pair of Trouse ‘in perfect shape. Lasts a | 
life-time, Sent, post-paid, to any P.O, in | 
m4 on receipt of SLAW, 


. RICHMOND SPRING CO., 134 Richmond St., Boston. 





Titt 
tit 


Trott 


t 


Tt 






































«'BENNIS.3 


This Racquet, ““Pomeroy’s No. 5. 


’ will be sent prepaid 
to any address in U. 


S. on receipt of $4.00. [It compares 
Money hye 
Send for a 
list of Tennis Goods. Liberal Gnaceet to | 
A. it. POMEROY, 220 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. | 


ORGANS? PIANOS 


Manufacturers to the Consumer Direct; 
Before purchasing an ORGAN OR 
PIANO, send yournameandaddress | 
tous ona post: alcard,and we w pisend 
our Illustrated Catalogue FREE and 
at same time make you an otfer by 
which you can save all Agents com 
mis-ions and Middlemens profits, 
.. AMERICAN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
hn & 48 Mattes tans, New York, 


favorably with any $5.50 Rae quet in m: urket. 
funded if a oS tory on examination. 
complete 
dealers. 








| The Celebrated EAGL 





HAIR nt FALLING OUT 


COMPANION. 


reve v. Li iG J > 
’ I eping Sez 
HAIR: a healthful ¢ ondition. For 
E ate 4 bg oe I will mail my Book, and will 


send EE a sample of treat 
A. H. © re 33 Batte rymarch 5 





Joston, Mass. — 


=3 Printing Press: 


Card and Label ~ Press, $3. re the 
5 to $75. For old or young. Everything 
“asy, printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 
talogue of Presses, Type,Cards,&c. to the 
factory A ieee « ; Co., Meride Meriden, a 


Do ¥ our 


P Le 







eicTOniAL ST K:D0cTOR 
EOwPLeTE SD 
Prof. J pd C 5 U 
ine; 314 Col Plates; 1 “faa For vrme,(GOOD FAY 
and *  Bemen rian pil, Reports,’’ etc., address, N. 


THOMPSON PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. or New York 
FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy: also rules for using 
dumbbells, to develop every muscle 
of the arms and body,—all for 50 cts, 
Prof. Dowd, Home 
sical C ulture, 16 E. l4th St., New York. 
The Latest Novelt 


sy the ann s 





/ 

} 

| 

Ces | 








ty in Pencils! 
urers of 
OL 


2'¢ Drawing Pencils. 


‘THE SCHOLASTIC ae 


Containing 12 Outline and 6 beautiful Colored Cards (3x7 
inches), 5 Best Colored Crayons, with directions for use. 
Sample by mail, 0c. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 


COAT AND HAT HOOK. 7 


A child can put it up. 


ue screws or tools required. 
For 6 cents we will mail 3 samples to 

















* 3 any address in the U. 8. 
a Van Wagoner & Williams Co., 
a * 82 Beek ekman St., New York. 





We make everything | 
in the boat line, from 
po lightesteanesten 
py or sail 
Bost thirteen ft 

with oars, only y $2 20. 

Send: 10 conte. in bey for illustratad catalogue P 

ALAS )., (Successors to Po Pg & ¥ Douglas > 

m. fs. of Windmills, etc. P. x 206, 


Mantexen, Tiitnotas 
ok carried at t 115 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


1 stoc 


= HOLD 


ERS made by L. W. NOYES, 
Chicago, are now perfect. 
More wire ones sold in past 2 
years than all other makes 
combined, and a com: 
aint. 





not 
Ask any dealer for 





School for_Phy- | 





MAY 13, 1886. 





$5.°9° LADIES’ Siik Veivet BANJO. $5.00 
Nickel 
Plated 
Bands, 
Only Five 
Dollars. 
ORDER IT 
BY MAIL. 


J 
RSerERE 


Leading Nos. : 14, 048, 130, 135, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
116, 118 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
DEALERS IN 


Red Clover Blossoms 


and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
of the Blossoms. The Best Blood 
purifier known, Cures Cancer, 
Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, ¢ poe, gp 
Piles, W hooping Cough, and 
many other diseases. Send for 
#C: ire ular, _Mention this n this paper. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM, FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
Mm. three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing finer, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market. 
Machinery easily adjusted and 

TRIPLE MOTION | operated. Tubs water-proof. 
hare wouNTAlNy Over 300,000 in use. ‘Sen 
CREAM FRE! for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 


NASHODA, N. H. 







» beutral Masi¢ Co. 


2 West Washin oy 
"Gicaco, 15 


STERBROO 


























em orsend for droll scroll. 











ay 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- 
trating every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
Ge A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 
tal. Also, Lanterns for Pome Amusement. 136-page 
eee: tre. McAL R, Mfg. Optician, 

9 Nassau Week. nen Rae 

















MAL 


Most stylish bustle worn 
Sor grace, comfort, health and | 
durability. Gives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian fash 
tons, Always regains its shape 
after pressure, 

Send for price-list. 

COLU MBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 














| 





WIREAND IRON FEN FENCING FROM S CTSTO$3: OOPER FOOT. 
<r, 

























































lenaae | -s al 

Ltt ANAAAN 
PULL | 

pS CCEA 2 TA 











W-T-BARBEE WIRE& IRON wanes 
LAFAYETTE-IND-100 LAKE cule 


Gig 








SSS WROUGHT IRONFENCES [3 
S02) STABLE FITTINGS, VASES. 

3) STORE FIXTURES AND 

J WIRE GOODS 


ESTEY 
ORCANS 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN 


URITY OF TONE and 
ERFECTION OF WORKMANSHIP. 
RICES REASONABLE. 



































VELVET WLS, 
Send 6 cents for CHOPPING 
FASHION MONTHLY. 

COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

THE POPE M™M’F’G CO., 
CULTU RE, with a descriptive price GR of the latest 
journals, and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 

G2 Me ntion YOuTH’s COMPANION. 


The world’s ogoertmnent, of Sprin KN, 
pusemer re ea Ss GOODS, SILKS 
READY, Wiecythbee in Dry ws ow 
Garments. Send for Sampies and Prices. 
Cts. < Sample Copy of 
Cooper & Conard’s 
Best home periodical published. 50 cts.a year, postpaid, 
_GOOPER & CONARD, Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
= Reduced-Many Improvements | 
New Spring Catalogue Sent Free. 
Boston, Mass. 
¢@- FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 
We will, with pleasure, send you a sucaple copy of our 
SEMI~MONTHLY GLEANIN I 
improvements in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation, Section Honey Boxes, all the books and 
Nothing patented. Simply send your address, writ- 
ie plainly, to A. I na, Ohio. 
| BERRY BOXES AND PEACH BASKETS. 
e. 5 > ay —_ SS 










MANUFACTURED AT 


ST. JOSEPH, poo 
5 © SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE. n 











Illustrated Catalogues Sent Free. 


‘ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all 
kinds from 30 to 70cents per Kes se We doa very large 
Tea and Coffee busine bes s sending out from 60 to 
90 CLUB ORDERS each day 2R-PLATED CASTERS 
= Premiums with $5, $7) Pm $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
$ with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 

$13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR Moss-ROSE SETs of 44 

pieces or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with 20 orders, 

and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
| Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 





., 























} mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
}and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





$6.16 = 50" 


We being large Importers and Manufacturers of CENUINE PARCH- 
MENT STAMPING PATTERNS, offer our new and best styles, which 
Among the 136 Ex.reant Patrerns, are Sprays ef 
Wheat, Morning Glories, 5 Stripes for Branding and Embroidery, (6 and 7inch), 
Pitchers, Fans, Anchors, Stars, Masonic Emblems, 


cannot be bought elsewhere. 


Boy for Outline, (8 inch), 
Butterflies, Fruits and Flowers, 


PatTerns. These are on four sheets 
sand times without injury. We 
Pap. 
return money. 








ST. NICHOLAS TOY Co. | 
784 to 794 Madison 8t., Chicago. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of Bicycles, 
ART WORK AND PRETTY HOMES. 
Send 10c, for a Sample Copy of the new paper, Home | 
Decoration, full of flustrations and hints for beauti- 





Gompanton Four current numbers for 25 ets,, if the 

ompanion be mention 

WM. WHITLOCK, “Pub, 37 West 22d St., New York, 
BICYCLE $8 to $150. EASY 

PAYMENTS. 

Tricycles, $7.50 UD. Standard make 2d- 
hand Witeels handled, Send for © atalog ne 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, SIEDSt., Peoria, Il. 


136 


LARGE 
STAMPING 
PATTERNS 

and 


kinds of Needles, Darners, &c. 


Dealers and Agents at lowest prices. 


ALPHABETS. *. * » * THIS OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR ACAIN. * + * > * 


above 136 Parchment Paper Patterns for only $1.00. 


CIS. STAMPING PATTERNS 


ee ein 


KENSINGTON AND ART EMBROIDERY, EMBROIDERY. 


Bees, Peacock Feathers, Horse Shoes, Owls, 


ete., 2 sets of Alphabets, (‘4 inch and 1'4 inch) 1 Set Numbers and other Fancy 


of PARcHMENT PAPER and each can be used a thou- 


also send one box best Stramprne Powpers and Fe.tr 
Any person ordering who is not satisfied can return it at our expense and we will 
Above sent post-paid at the low price of 50 cents. 
cost 6 cents each at any art store, which amounts to $8.16. 


THE ART MANUFACTURING CO. Deep River, Conn. 


We will also send 1 Manual of Kensington and Lustre Painting, 2 boxes 
Stamping Powders, different Colors, 2 Pads, 4 Genuine colors Tube Paints, 
1 Paint Pallet, 1 Kensington Pen, 1 Camel’s Hair Brush; also 142 different 


The patterns 


2 — Ree og F 


All sent in an Elegant Ladies work box, with the 
We will also supply 


Mention This Paper. * » * » * » * = * ¢ 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 












STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli- 
ness, Paw ili a Cheapness, Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








